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as regularly orthodox. According to a shrewd sea-captain, 
who commented a few years ago on the fact, it was not 
a mere coincidence. He thought it a quite natural re- 
sult of environment. “It broadens a man’s mind to 
live on the sea,” he said. ‘The habit of seeing far horizons 
may not improbably induce the habit of thinking of 
things in a large way and in connection with long views. 
Faiths that seem the most important things in the world 
dwindle to small proportions when we look out into the 
universe. Nature, we say, is indifferent, and to that 
indifference some people charge its effect on dogmatic 
faiths. But it is not so much indifferent as difference, 
and the difference is all in the direction, not of no faith, 
but of large and simple faiths. One may safely test and 
revise his faiths by asking how they fit in with what the 
world is, and with the way God visibly works. A sum- 
mer religion, made in the open air, out of doors, inde- 
pendent of all but first-hand impressions and one’s own 
thoughts, will be different from a religion got from con- 
finement in stifling creeds. A closed church makes more 
religion than a close church, if its members learn all they 
may from nature and listen to the antiphonals of her 


cathedrals. 
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SCIENCE was never so full of promise as now; and never 
were the mysteries of mind and matter so perplexing. 
On the trail of electricity explorers have tracked the atom 
to its last hiding-place and announced the discovery of 
the constitution of matter only to find when they reached 
the end that, as Prof. More says, they were like the hunters 
of the Snark, ‘‘who after incredible labors came to the 
place where a Snark should be, and found it was a Boojum, 
which vanished silently away.” And yet we need not 
despair of science. It is mysterious, and that is as it 
should be; for in a world from which mystery was ban- 
ished there could be no place for religion. The wonder 
of it is that, when we come to the hiding-place of matter, 
what we find there is so much like spirit that it is impos- 
sible to describe one in terms that do not include the 
other. The devout scientist becomes a mystic, and if 
“the undevout astronomer is mad’’ much more so is the 
man who without a thrill of worshipful emotions regards 
the wonders performed by the infinitesimal constituents 
of that which we call matter. 
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Amonc the curious things that attend the discussion 
of the relations between labor and capital is the fact that 
most men and women who consider the question fix their 
attention upon a small part of the inhabitants of the 
United States and talk about them as if they were every- 
body instead of being a very important minority. For 
example, in a recent book the author cites as one of the 
crimes of capitalism the fact that “sixty-five per cent. 
of the laborers in the United States receive wages of less 
than six hundred dollars a year.” Doubtless this con- 
stitutes a grievance for the laborer, but what of the 
ministers of religion in this country who on the average 
receive less than that and make no fuss about it? They 
even go on pleading the cause of the underpaid working- 
man, with no one to lift up a voice in their behalf. How 
about the schoolmistresses who receive on the average 
less than a bricklayer or carpenter? Any carpenter in 
Chicago striking for seventy cents an hour already re- 
ceives more pay than any instructor in the college where 
his boy is educated. 

ad 


To those who think that opposing war is sentimental, 
and that putting in the front the forces of good will in- 
stead of the forces of physical might is visionary, we urge 
that it is a matter of precedence. Which shall be used 
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first and to the utmost extent? No one can expect the 
powers of good to thrive in the air, nor can any of their 
history show an entire independence of the service of 
foundations. No one supposes that gymnasiums, and 
boxing lessons, and, the training of bodily powers for 
every possible use are productive of bullies and plug 
uglies. If they were to take the lead and absorb all the 
attention and aim, that would be their tendency. Some- 
times we see the evil results of their having a dispropor- 
tionate place in education. But combined with education 
in the humanities, with the culture of superior powers, 
the training of physical force to the highest proficiency 
would not endanger the authority and rule of these 
higher powers. We naturally and properly admire the 
man who is gentle yet capable, kind yet strong, first in 
all the graces of mind and heart yet not unable at the 
last to bring up reserves of muscular efficiency when they 
are requisite. There is no reason why a classical scholar 
should not be able to show a bully his place by something 
more immediately effective than quotations from Eurip- 
ides; and there is no reason why he must be able to do 
so if there are other men who are. ‘That somebody must 
have such power is the point, and that holding such 
power in reserve is quite essential to the preservation of 
universities, as of every other result of man’s conquest of 
nature, involves no real inconsistency. We think of the 
tyrant of the school-boy class. While he ruled, the 
others cringed. He was inaccessible to any appeal of 
honor or fairness. But the leading scholar in the class 
happened to be well trained physically as well as men- 
tally, and his brains made his strength superior to that of 
the bully. Afterward there was great tranquillity and 
lessons proceeded with unaccustomed smoothness. The 
ways of fighting not only did not gain any ascendency 
by this temporary employment of them, but they were 
less in evidence than while the tyrant remained un- 
opposed. None of the boys of milder temper and ability 
were inclined to question this result. No one proposed 
to substitute their leadership for the real leadership. 
Some of them set to work to make more of themselves, 
much to the benefit of their souls as well as of their 
bodies. But the leaders still led, as they will always 
lead, by having strength under control of higher powers. 
Force was not left to have its own way, as some methods 
of peace would leave it, but was enlisted in higher ser- 
vice. That it was not allowed mastery was a triumph of 
law; that it was not less implicit as the instrument of 
law was the assurance of it. That simplicity in the 
matter followed much confusion of mind was the best 
result of all. 


Our Nation’s Greatest Need. 


Many are the needs of our great struggling nation, 
and distinctions among them might seem to be invidious; 
but its deep-down interior need, a need which cries 
and groans in the very structure of its being, is a greater 
respect for civil and criminal law. Recent events have 
brought evidence of this need to the fore. The wide- 
spread protest against the condemnation of Leo Frank, 
in Georgia, evinces a widespread distrust of the justice 
administered in that State. The riotous acts at Bayonne, 
N.J., show how readily citizens will disregard legal pro- 
cedure and have recourse to personal violent remedies 
for ills real or fancied. ‘The selectmen of a town near 
Boston recently threatened a celebrated golf-club with 
enforcement of Sunday laws if striking caddies were not 
taken back; evidently these laws were held to be of little 
value in themselves, and could be used or ignored at 
the fitful partisan will of the town officers. The result 
of the Harry Thaw trial has confirmed in the hearts of 


thousands the conviction that “you can get what you 
wish in the courts if you have money.” ‘Thus from one 
cause and another the thoughtful citizen of to-day, re- 
‘flecting more earnestly upon our strength and weakness 
than he did a year ago, is led to feel anxiety as to our 
future, both near and remote. We know that in a democ- 
racy like ours, devoid of inherited titles and the pres- 
tige of a peerage, we must find the very framework of 
nations in our system of jurisprudence and its enforce- 
ment. If this remain intact in texture and efficient in 
action, we can bear many of our lesser ills, and in due 
time remedy our minor defects; but this widespread 
deep-down distrust and even contempt of our judicial 
and executive branches is a symptom of serious internal 
disorder, and such symptoms and indications are legion. 
In no other civilized country as readily and boldly as in 
ours will a mob gather and attack an officer of the law 
and set free the culprit he has arrested. In the enforce- 
ment of building-inspection laws there is a laxity which 
exists because the public demand for rigorous enforce- 
ment is not strong and continuous enough to back up 
the appointed officials in their work. Perhaps the most 
singular instance of law-disregarding is shown by the 
owners and drivers of automobiles; many of these men 
who lightly and laughingly speak about exceeding the 
speed-laws are among the highest grades of citizens we 
have, and often are public officials and even framers of 
the very laws which they break. There are several 
causes for this disregard of law; one of them is that 
we take into our population year after year thousands of 
persons from across the sea whose chief information 
about this land, before they came, was that it was a 
land of freedom, and naturally they chafe under our need- 
ful restraints after they arrive among us. But again, 
quite at the opposite end of the scale, among people 
who have been long rooted in this our soil as flagrant 
cases of lawlessness can be found as among the new- 
comers from Greece or America or Russia. This is the 
more unpardonable kind of lawlessness, the kind which 
presumes upon its prestige of wealth or social position, 
and sins more knowingly than does the somewhat be- 
wildered immigrant. Such persons, often from families 
of distinction, are deeply blameworthy because of the 
example they set, and even flaunt, before the eyes of 
the simpler, plainer people. One of the causes for law- 
breaking, in all classes, is the belief that certain laws, 
statutes, ordinances, are unjust, biassed, and undeserv- 
ing of observance. ‘There is some truth in this view. 
Our statute-books are littered with laws which have 
been hastily conceived, loosely drawn, and often are 
measures intended to strengthen some demagogue in 
his exercise of greed and ambition. Yet these defects in 
‘the framing of our laws are no excuse for the scores of 
flagrant violations which confront us on all sides. These 
violations, as a rule, arise out of our mercurial American 
temperament, our cheerful confidence in our future, and 
even out of a high conceit of ourselves. The remedy or 
remedies for such disregard of law is being sought for more 
and more anxiously by public-spirited citizens. Some of 
the most eminent of our jurists have frankly pointed out 
the defects in our legal system, its delays and indirections 
and complicities, and have urged the legal profession to 
take a reformative interest in these matters; twice within 
ten years has this been the theme of the chief address 
before the American Bar Association, but the legal 
mind, partly by its training, is conservative and wedded 
# to precedent, and the reform drags. Another remedy 
suggested is that plain citizens shall watch more care- 
fully the legislation which is being enacted, day after 

etek ad State assemnblies; that, indeed, is a veritable 
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of peace, when war seems far off. Another remedy re- 
cently brought forward, and arising from the war con- - 
ditions of our time, is the suggestion that military train- 
ing of some sort, for a longer or shorter period of time, 
would instil into our men, especially into the younger men, 
a knowledge of what obedience really is. Too many of 
them seem to be devoid of this knowledge; but, if trained 
in military tactics, they would be obliged, before com- 
manding, to learn how to obey. Obedience, prompt and 
for the moment unquestioning, would develop in our 
easy-going and often wilful youth a vein of character 
which is greatly needed in our nation. ‘These reflections 
and observations all were true and worthy of attention 
one year or ten years ago, but their importance has been 
greatly enhanced during this past terrible year, for 
we cannot help asking ourselves, as we look around 
and observe the varied elements of our great composite 
national group: How great a strain in this direction and 
that would our national structure bear? If we were 
attacked from abroad, East or West, would that attack 
knit us more firmly together, and hold us together? 
or would we tend to split up into smaller groups, and, 
through bloodshed and rapine, disintegrate into many 
little monarchies and republics? ‘These are serious 
days. More people in our land are analyzing our national 
qualities and characteristics than ever in our history. 
If we can not only remedy our minor defects, but seriously 
consider how we may strengthen respect for law, civil 
and criminal, we shall be moving in the direction of 
national longevity. G. 


A Working Church. 


The pessimist says, ‘‘ All churches are bad’’: the optimist 
says, ‘“All churches are good, but some are better than 
others.’”’” When we condemn churches, or a church, for 
what failure do we pronounce judgment? When we say 


a church is good, what do we mean to say it is good for? 


The answers to these questions will be many and not 
always satisfactory. 

Before trying to set up the ideal of a working church 
it may be well to attempt a general classification of 
churches with reference to their aims and professions. 

All revivals and revivalistic churches have one definite 
aim; namely, to save the souls of men, women, and children 
from eternal destruction or from eternal torment. In a 
widely circulated sermon it was asserted that in contrast 
with this paramount obligation all good works of every kind 
were ‘‘nothing but leaves.’’ In recent times the press- 
ure of public opinion has compelled revivalistic churches 
to add to their faith works, and no church can now turn 
a deaf ear to ‘the low, sad music of humanity, or refuse 
to minister to those who suffer physical hardships and 
social misfortune. 

Another large class of churches while retaining the 
belief in the eternal perdition that awaits the impenitent 
sinner keeps it somewhat in the background of symbol and 
discourse. The main object for which such churches are 
sustained and conducted is edification, religious training, 
and education. To this supreme function of the church 
may or may not be added a sense of responsibility for the 
social and civic welfare of the community of which it is 
apart. But where the Christian graces abound, morality, 
benevolence, and public spirit cannot be wholly forgotten. 

A third class of churches believe both in faith and works, 
but differ greatly in the emphasis laid upon one or the 
other, and differ among themselves still more in the ideal 
of what a working church should be. ‘To illustrate this 
difference and bring to light diverse policies that cause it, 
some extreme cases will be chosen out of many records 
that have been studied. In a Western city a minister 
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was speaking of the work his church was doing in con- 
ducting a mission Sunday-school in which a hundred 
poor boys and girls were gathered. ‘The person whom he 
addressed put him to shame by saying that his church 
supported a similar school in which there were a thousand 
pupils. Some one looking into the matter learned that 
the smaller school was wholly carried on by members 
of the congregation which supported it, while in the larger 
school not a single worker came from the rich church 
that supported it. Both of these churches were working 
churches, but in the case of the mission schools one gave 
delegated service paid for by generous givers, the other 
gave personal service such as no money could buy. 

Two other churches may be chosen to illustrate. One 
was rich, strong, and benevolent. Many thousands of 
dollars were gladly contributed each year to maintain 
benevolent institutions conducted by specialists well 
trained and well paid for their labor. ‘The other church 
had but one outside institution of its own and could make 
but a poor showing in comparison with its affluent and 
forthputting neighbor. But a careful study and com- 
parison of the two churches brought out the striking 
fact that here again there was in the one case personal 
and in the other delegated service. In one millionaires 
passed contribution-boxes and gave freely for every good 
cause, but not one of them ever thought of giving him- 
self to the cause he supported. 

The minister of the other church being asked what 
charities his church controlled replied, “We assist all 
and control none.’”’ An examination of the records showed 
that in twelve societies devoted to human welfare seventy 
offices of various kinds were filled by men and women 
belonging to thatchurch. ‘The record of the two churches 
showed another marked difference. Civic duties and 
public responsibilities were expected of the members of 
the church whose members gave themselves, while 
money and not personal service was asked and received 
from the church of delegated service. 

The ideal working church would seem, then, to be one 
in which each member of the congregation, being impelled 
to work in all ways for the common good, would go forth 
to serve the community in all possible ways, whether by 
honest work, by needed reform, by helpfulness as a 
neighbor or a citizen, or any one of the innumerable ways 
which are revealed to good men and women who not only 
warm both hands at the fire of life, but insist that all 
others shall have a chance to enjoy the light and warmth 
of a genuine human brotherhood. ‘The working church 
of the better kind must be a church of workers. It may 
or may not found and carry on specific institutions, but 
its influence will be felt in every upward movement of 
society and all the wholesome life of the community of 
which it is a part. G. B. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A Call for a Unitarian Awakening. 


Tid, 


The third way in which the officers of the Association 
propose to aid in carrying out the vote of the annual meet- 
ing, calling upon our ministers and churches for more ag- 


gressive missionary work, is in the holding of special 


preaching services at various selected power centres 
throughout the country. 

We need, first of all, a new birth of missionary zeal in 
our own churches. We want, if possible, to quicken the 
sluggish pulse of our own ministers and people, and to 
rouse our people to a larger realization of their obligations 
and opportunities. We may indeed claim that the mis- 
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sionary spirit has never been wanting in our communion, 
that in maintaining the right of our churches to exist in 
a hostile environment and in keeping our light burning 
we have always exhibited a real missionary devotion. 
But we do not propose to stop there. We are not inter- 
ested in merely holding the ground we have won; nor, 
on the other hand, do we believe in haphazard raids or 
revivals. We propose a deliberate and extended pro- 
gramme of missionary work, not with a view to immedi- 
ately multiplying the number of our churches or achieving 
any petty sectarian victories, but with the desire and pur- 
pose of acquainting the American people with what seem 
to us the dynamic and permanent principles of religion 
and with our interpretation of Christianity as a simple, 
practical, and happy way of life. We perceive that a 
church that is not growing is already moribund. It may 
go on for a time by the inertia of its former serviceable- 
ness, but it will soon be supplanted by something more 
useful and timely. To doubt our possibility of expansion 
is to cast suspicion on our right to exist at all. 

We know that in these efforts we shall have some big 
obstacles to overcome; inveterate prejudices, obstinate 
misunderstandings, business expediencies, deeply rooted 
superstitions. Nevertheless, we do not propose to whine 
about difficulties and problems. We take up these tasks 
with confidence. Obstacles are a challenge to patience 
and persistence, not a summons to stop or to surrender. 
We can do these things if we have a mind and heart to do 
them. A divine message and a needy world give us bound- 
less opportunity. 

The limited resources of the Association, both in min- 
isters and in money, require that the selection of the 
strategic points of the campaign shall be very carefully 
made. We must invest our capital, both material and 
spiritual, where we can reasonably hope to get results. 
Briefly enumerated, the twelve selected districts are as 
follows :— 

1. Certain communities in the provinces of Manitoba 
and Alberta, notably the cities of Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton, and Calgary. 

2. The centres of influence on the Pacific Coast, from 
Vancouver to San Diego. 

3. The chief cities of Utah and Colorado. Meetings 
are being arranged for at Salt Lake City, Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs, Denver, Greeley, and Fort Collins. 

4. The group of cities in the Missouri Valley which 
centre about Omaha and Kansas City. 

5. The chief centres in Texas, especially Houston, 
Austin, Dallas, and San Antonio. 

6. A central Southern group: Asheville, N.C., Atlanta, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Memphis, Nashville, and Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

7. The cities of Virginia, including Richmond, Nor- 
folk, Charlottesville, Lynchburg, and Roanoke. 

8. The natural centres of influence in the State of 
Florida: Pensacola, Jacksonville, Gainesville, Tampa, 
and Miami. 

9. The centres of population in the Ohio Valley, from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Louisville, Ky. 

10. The cities and suburban districts around New York. 

11. The churches and communities in the Connecticut 
Valley, from Hanover, N.H., to Hartford, Conn. 

12. The communities and churches in the Merrimac 
Valley, from Franklin, N.H., to Newburyport, Mass. 

In the first four of these districts the meetings will be 
held in connection with the Excursion and the movement 
of the ministers to and from the General Conference. in 
San Francisco. 

In district one the following arrangements have been 
made: On Sunday, August 8, Dr. Crothers will join Dr. 
Westwood in Winnipeg, Man., and hold Sunaay services 
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of an evangelistic character. They will then be joined 
_ by Rev. A. R. Vail of Urbana, Iil., and the three will 


proceed to Moose Jaw, where nearly a week of meetings 
will be conducted, concluding with the Sunday service 
by Mr. Vail on August 15. Dr. Crothers and Dr. 
Westwood will hold meetings at Saskatoon on August 
12-13, and will join Mr. Potter at Edmonton for Sunday, 
August 15. ] 

Meanwhile the main Excursion will have left the East 
and will reach Winnipeg on Friday, August 13. A full 
programme has been arranged there, including an Alliance 
meeting in the afternoon, to be addressed by the officers 
of The Alliance, and an evening missionary meeting. 
The themes to be treated at all these meetings are suggested 
by such titles as “Unitarianism: What it Is and What 
it Does,” ‘Unitarian Interpretations of Religion,’ “The 
Faith of a Free Church,” etc. On Sunday, August 
15, the Excursion will reach Calgary, and there will be a 
special service in the Unitarian church. 

In district two the meetings will begin on August 19 
at Victoria and Vancouver, where there will be special 
Alliance meetings and missionary services conducted 
by different ministers, with Dr. Crothers and Dr. West- 
wood as the chief speakers. Similar meetings will be 
held in Seattle on August 21, when Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer and Mr. Vail will be added to the force of speak- 
ers. Dr. Crothers will remain in Seattle for Sunday, 
August 22, and Dr. Westwood in Victoria for the same day. 

The main Excursion reaches Portland, Ore., on Sunday 
morning, August 22, and Rev. R. W. Boynton is expected 
to be the preacher at the morning service and other meet- 
ings during the day. Rev. Sydney B. Snow will go on for 
a Sunday evening service at Salem, and Mrs. Spencer for 
a similar service at Eugene. 

At San Francisco, in advance of the meetings of the 
General Conference, there will be a special service in the 
First Church on Sunday, August 22, at which Dr. Froth- 
ingham of Boston will be the preacher. On Sunday 
evening and during Monday, August 23, there will be 
special meetings of the Pacific Coast Conference, with 
addresses by both the local ministers and by visitors from 
the East. The Conference itself fills the succeeding week, 
and the visiting ministers are expected to preach in the 
pulpits around the Bay on Sunday, August 29. The 
speakers who accompany the main body of Pilgrims 
are then expected to hold meetings on September 1st 
to 3d in Los Angeles and Santa Ana, at Long Beach 
and Pomona, and the Excursion will then proceed East- 
ward. Meanwhile another party will leave San Fran- 
cisco direct for Salt Lake City, Utah. It is hoped that 
Dr. U. G. B. Pierce of Washington will preach on August 
31 the sermon for the Rocky Mountain Conference, and 


the special speakers for the Conference are Dr. Crothers, 


Mr. Vail, and Rev. E. C. Smith of Chicago. Mr. Boyn- 
ton reaches Salt Lake City for Sunday, September 5. 

In addition to these appointments many ministers have 
made individual appointments for special services on the 
Pacific Coast during August. The president of the 
Association preaches in Seattle on August 1, in Oakland 
on August 8, and in Santa Barbara on August 29. Other 
appointments have already been kept or will be made 
by Dr. Wendte, Rev. C. R. Eliot, Dr. St. John, and Messrs. 
Reccord, Lathrop, Dodson, and others who are already 
on the Coast. 

The meetings at Salt Lake City on August 31 and Sep- 
tember 1 will be only the beginning of the work in dis- 


trict three. Dr. Crothers, Mr. Vail, and Mr. Smith, 


a 


gether with Field Secretary Brown and other speakers, 
hold meetings during the week of September 5 in the 
rious Colorado cities, and members of the same party 
n proceed to Kansas and Nebraska, and the des- 
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ignated centres in district four. Arrangements in dis- 
tricts five, six, and seven are all well advanced. The 
plans for the remaining districts await further develop- 
ment. 

It is very much hoped that all our friends and fellow- 
workers the length and breadth of the country will re- 
spond to these endeavors and make this movement sig- 
nificant and impressive. An engine without steam is no 
more useless than an elaborate programme without an 
unconquerable enthusiasm and a generous liberality back 
of it. The officers of the Association can provide the 
programme and the courage. ‘There are forceful and per- 
suasive speakers ready to declare our message. It 
remains for the churches to provide the means. ‘The giv- 
ing of our people must be multiplied. Where hundreds 
of dollars are now given for this cause we must give thou- 
sands of dollars. The opportunity offered to us is one 
of the most stimulating that ever opened before a Chris- 
tian people. If we take hold of these things timidly or 
hesitatingly our plans will shrivel and our courage shrink. 
A failure of generosity on the part of Unitarian people 
at this time will contract all our works to discreditable 
proportions. The reaction of timidity is insignificance. 
He who dares not be great will be even smaller than he 
intends. ‘The only policy that will command success is 
one that maps out a big task and then steadily and bravely 
advances to accomplish it. I call upon the people of the 
Unitarian churches to give of their ardor and their means 
and to make this endeavor “to diffuse the knowledge and 
promote the interests of pure Christianity’’ worth while. 
The treasurer of the Association will be glad to acknowl- 
edge contributions that are made by churches or individ- 
uals for this special cause. 

SAMUEL A. Exsor. 


Current Copics. 


THE rejoinder which was forwarded to Berlin on July 
23, in response to the German reply to the preceding 
communication from Washington on the subject of the 
sinking of the Lusitania and kindred acts of German com- 
manders of submarines, emphasized in a plainer manner 
than previous notes on the same issue the determina- 
tion of the United States to contend for the freedom of 
the seas, “from whatever quarter violated, without 
compromise and at any cost.’”’ The urgent character 
of a state paper which appeared to meet with almost 
general approval throughout the country, if the com- 
ments of newspapers upon the tone and scope of the 
note are to be taken as an expression of public opinion, 
further conveyed to the German government the plain 
intimation that any further contravention upon the 
freedom of the seas, as defined in the communication, 
would be regarded by the American government as a 
“deliberately unfriendly’’ act, to be dealt with in a 
manner customary in situations which involve the 
honor or the vital rights of nations. 


wt 


CouPLED with the issuance of the text of the latest 
and strongest protest to Germany was the news from 
Washington that prior to his departure for his summer 
home in Cornish, N.H., the President had gone over in 
detail with Robert Lansing, the Secretary of State, the 
issues involved in the application by Great Britain of 
various ‘‘orders-in-council’’ designed to prevent the 
importation of supplies of practically all kinds into 
enemy countries. ‘The hindrance to American trade 
which has resulted from these restrictive measures, 
it was indicated at Washington, has reached proportions 
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which are causing heavy losses to American producers 
and shippers. The information was given out at the 
State Department in this connection that in the first eleven 
months of the war no less than two thousand vessels 
carrying American goods consigned to neutral nations 
or to Germany or Austria-Hungary have been detained 
or confiscated by Great Britain, that promises made 
by Great Britain in response to American representa- 
tions have failed of results, and that Great Britain has 
not yet offered a formal reply to the note of protest 
forwarded to London on March 30. 


ws 


On the day after the publication of the text of the 
note to Germany and the announcement that representa- 
tions were being prepared on the issues pending between 
the United States and Great Britain the following state- 
ment was issued at the White House: ‘‘The President 
has been considering every phase of the matter of national 
defence, and intends, immediately on his return to Wash- 
ington, to confer with the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, his purpose being to procure 
information on which he can formulate a sane, reason- 
able and practical programme of national defence.” 
Although no explanation of this communication was 
made at the White House, it is understood in Washington 
that the information sought by the President may be 
employed for the guidance of Congress at a special ses- 
sion which is contemplated by the President should the 
necessity for such a session arise out of the existing in- 
ternational situation—a situation which in many of its 
phases is without precedent in the history of the world. 


 & 


PEssIMIsTIC reports from official sources in the past 
week gave ground for the fear, at Washington, that 
the Mexican imbroglio is not as near to an adjustment 
as the expulsion of the Villa forces from Mexico City 
and the resumption of a semblance to normal conditions 
in the Mexican capital, a few days earlier, seemed to 
warrant. ‘The information which cast a new shadow 
upon the immediate future of the neighboring republic 
came from Brig.-Gen. Devol, general manager of the 
American Red Cross, who had been watching de- 
velopments across the Rio Grande from the Texas border. 
Gen. Devol made the declaration that the efforts of the 
Red Cross to carry relief into Mexico had been rendered 
ineffective by the unwillingness of any of the chiefs of 
the warring factions to co-operate in or facilitate the 
work. One of the results of the disclosures made by 
Gen. Devol and by Maj.-Gen. Hugh [L. Scott, Chief 
of Staff of the Army, is the probability that another 
warning will be presented to the Mexican leaders in the 
near future by the administration at Washington. 


ws 


ENERGETIC efforts were continued during the week by 
the Russian general staff to check the Austro-German 
advance all along the line, from the Baltic to Bukowina, 
and especially in the Polish salient, in the direction of 
Warsaw, the key to Poland and the great railroad centre 
for the Russian operations in the southern theatre of 
events. ‘The Russian attempts to resume the offensive, 
however, were apparently proving abortive on the entire 
front. British military experts, who during some of 
the darkest hours of defeat for Russia, heretofore, were 
predicting a rehabilitation of the military efficiency of 
the Eastern ally, were disposed last week to admit the 
probability of the fall of Warsaw, possibly without any 
attempt at a last-ditch defence. There was a suspicion, 
in fact, that, as in the case of Przemysl and Lemberg, 


the Russians were quietly dismantling the fortifications 
of Warsaw, withdrawing the civilian population, and - 


preparing to abandon the city the moment the Austro- 
Germans should gain material successes against its 


outer defences. 
wv 


On the Western front the Allies are continuing their 
vigorous offensive with slight territorial gains. The 
French especially are maintaining the effort to carry 
out the original plan for a drive that should clear French 
soil of the invaders and shift the theatre of operations 
to German soil. This effort, however, is proving, on 
the basis of official reports emanating from Paris, of 
doubtful effectiveness in accomplishing the desired 
result in the immediate future. The German armies, 
in the long line from the Swiss frontier to the Channel, 
are succeeding from time to time in assuming the offen- 
sive. Such is the situation one year after July 24, 1914, 
the date of the presentation of the Austro-Hungarian 
ultimatum to Servia, from which the beginning of the 
struggle is computed. Roughly speaking, it may be 
said that the gains of the Allies in the west since the 
Germans took up their new line after the victory of 
the Allies on the Marne have been almost offset by 
advances made by the German armies. 


oh 


AN impressive feature of the international situation 
is to be seen in the evident determination of all the par- 
ticipants in the conflict to continue the struggle without 
breathing-spell or hint of compromise. The latest 
pacific report—in effect, that Turkey had decided to 
withdraw from the Austro-German alliance and make 
a separate peace with the Quadruple Entente—was 
denied in Constantinople last week with an emphasis 
which marked the forecast as spurious. In Berlin and 
in Vienna, especially in view of the continued Austro- 
German successes on the Eastern front, there is evident a 
determination to continue the contest to its logical con- 
clusion—a termination which, unless all appearances 
are deceitful, will come only with the complete exhaustion 
of one or the other camp of the embattled nations of 
Europe. All the activities visible upon the surface of 
things point, not to a cessation of hostilities, but rather 
to an augmentation of forces and energies,—if such an 
augmentation is possible,—in order that the last remain- 
ing ounce of strength which the combatants can muster 
may be thrown into the devastating conflict. 


Brevities. 


The Boy Scouts troops are making themselves prac- 
tically helpful in many ways. 


“Time fights for the Allies,”” they say. Will not:some 
cartoonist give us a picture of the aged man of the scythe 
and hour-glass bearing a rifle and knapsack in their 
stead? 


The enthusiastic young musical minister who, about a 
year ago, was drilling his congregation in German chorales 
is not doing it this year; and the “Ein Feste Burg” 
leaflets lie, dust-covered, on the shelf in the minister’s 
study. 


Postmaster-General Burleson has announced the estab- 
lishment of 710 new rural mail delivery routes to serve 
82,390 families and the extension of existing routes so 
that 5,460 additional families can be served. Rural auto- 


mobile service will begin on August 1, serving people Sige 


a radius of twenty-five miles on local rates. ‘ie af 
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wt BY COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, LI..D., LITT.D. 


An offender against the law of the society of States 
should, properly, be punished in accordance with the 
fundamental principles underlying that law. It is 
true that here no definite prescriptions exist for the ad- 
justment of penalty to offence; but the spirit of inter- 
national law and the dictates of the moral consciousness 
of mankind are alike adverse to the adoption of all strin- 
gent proceedings that are animated by hate and cannot 
but engender still greater hate, that banish all considera- 
tions of mercy and cannot but beget still greater feelings 
of bitterness and cruelty. When a belligerent uses un- 
scrupulous methods of warfare, commits unspeakable 
horrors, and regards with contempt the provisions of 
international law, the best and the worthiest reply of 
the adversary is—consistently with his safety—to con- 
form-all the more resolutely to the requirements of the 
law, and observe with all the greater determination the 
decencies expected of humane and enlightened men. 
At the end of the war, when an unconscionable and 
law-breaking belligerent is reduced to submission, due 
retribution exacted conformably to justice can be visited 
on the authors of, and those responsible for, all the 
violations that were committed and all the atrocities 
that were perpetrated. The fundamental principles of 


_ justice—never separable from a sane will—can readily 


provide the penalties which international law has failed 
to prescribe. ‘The victors can then, too, impose on the 
vanquished the necessary pecuniary indemnities, can in- 
troduce desirable alterations and readjustments in their 
territorial and political systems, with a view to securing 
future stability and greater harmony in the family of 
nations, and can insist on certain limitations as to arma- 
ments and military and naval policy generally. It is 
better, if it be possible, to reform an offending State 
than to seek to crush it entirely. May future generations, 
when they read the records of history, learn that at one 
time there was a colossal upheaval in the world in the 
form of an unparalleled war, and that certain nations 
who had been sorely sinned against steadfastly preserved 
moderation in the conduct of hostilities, paid heed. to 
the provisions of law, refused to soil their hands by 
committing brutal and inhuman acts despite those per- 
petrated by their opponents, and that in the hour of 
victory—all the more glorious when attained by fair 
and honorable methods—whilst taking necessary measures 
for preventing the repetition of offences against the 
sacred laws of humanity, they showed themselves ac- 
tuated by feelings of generosity. 


Letters to the Editor. 
United: Work for Temperance. 


To the Editor of the. Christian Register:— 

Realizing the vital importance of a publicity campaign 
against alcohol, the Newport. Charity. Organization 
Society recently ‘decided to appoint from its own board a 
temperance committee. That committee consisted of 
Miss Storer, an ardent Roman Catholic philanthropist, 


Rey. Dr. Porter, rector of Emmanuel Church, and the 


writer of this letter. [he committee decided to secure 


ot the services of Mrs. William F. Tilton of Cambridge, 
75 ‘Mass., one of the directors of the Unitarian Temperance 


Society, who has had so much to do with the temperance 
0s te! resent in Boston and Massachusetts. Mrs. 


: Crime and Punishment in International Law.* 


Tilton’s illustrated address at the annual meeting of our 
Charity Organization Society was received with so much 
enthusiasm that the committee secured her for two open- 
air meetings. On Saturday evening, July 10, she spoke 
from Miss Storer’s motor-car to an intensely interested 
crowd of townspeople, soldiers, and sailors in Washington 
Square; and on Sunday evening, July 11, she addressed 
a large gathering on Newport Beach, Channing’s beloved 
beach. In the square Mrs. Tilton had to compete with 
noisy trolley-cars and automobiles, and at the beach with 
the surf anda brass band. In both cases she held her own. 
and the crowd. Mr. Tilton, who operates the lantern, 
is her able colleague. The effect of these inspiring and: 
enlightening talks ought to be far-reaching. For ten 
years I have served in a city where the open saloon is 
an eyesore to every good citizen and to every decent 
visitor, where the liquor interest is a power in crooked: 
politics; and I therefore feel personally grateful to such. 
consecrated workers for the temperance cause as Mr. 
and Mrs. Tilton for coming over into Macedonia and. 
helping us. 

I urge all our Rhode Island and Massachusetts churches. 
and ministers to avail themselves of the services of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tilton, and to take an active part in the world- 
wide fight against alcoholic drink. On my way to and 
from California I shall make it my business to put this. 
matter earnestly before my fellow-Unitarians on this 
long journey, that other churches and communities may 
hear Mrs. ‘Tilton’s needed word. ; 


WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 
NEwWPoRT, R.I. : 


Why Some Men do not attend Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Why do men in such large numbers stay away from 
church? One answer is suggested by the following actual 
experience of friends of mine. 

Some months ago they moved from one large city to 
another. They were members of the Unitarian church 
and had served in the highest official positions. They 
were earnest Unitarians. In the city to which they moved 
they began attendance at the Unitarian church and were 
formally introduced to some of the leading members as 
people who had been active workers. They attended the 
services regularly for some time and enjoyed them. Some 
of the ladies called upon the wife of my friend and did 
their part in making her welcome. 

My friend, Mr. S., was unable for several Sundays 
to go to church owing to sickness and trouble of various 
kinds. Finally he became more and more indifferent 
and confessed that an almost unconquerable aversion 
to the church was seizing him, which would not be rea- 
soned away. He has not been near the church now or 
many weeks. Why? Not because he has lost real 
interest in practical Christian work, but because the 
church seems to have no place for him and nothing of 
any special value to do in connection with the church. 
He is constitutionally active, and no sponge. He thrives 
on work. The church seems to be organized to gather 
together to listen to essays and sermons, and while he 
likes them he finds no effort made to give him a place in 
the organization where he can do anything except warm 
a pew. ‘That is his view of it. 

Furthermore, he is a stranger in a strange city and has 
longed for fellowship and friendship. He looked for it, 
first of all, in the church. What did he find? A little 
social life for his wife, but nothing for himself. From 
the time of his advent, not a man of the church, nor the 
minister, has called on him in his home or place of busi- 
ness, sent him any church announcement, or even in- 
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quired for him over the telephone. Being so utterly 
ignored by the men who should welcome him into church 
fellowship, if there is any, has got on his nerves. It 
has hurt him. He has no grievance and makes no com- 
plaint, but in silence stays away and is finding fields of 
service and social fellowship elsewhere. The church is 
losing a valuable member. By the way, not a member of 
this family has even been invited to unite with the church 
in their new home. 

Women find more ways of social co-operation in the 
church, practise a. certain amount of systematic visiting, 
and create more vital points of contact with the church. 
Consequently women show a more sustained interest in 
the church. Men too often, like my friend, simply 
drop away because the church organization has not 
executive ability to hold their services and to create for 
them an attractive social atmosphere. Ministers who 
are merely essayists or preachers will not hold men. They 
must have ability to organize their men into a company 
inspired by a social spirit of brotherhood and an esprit 
de corps that will make them invincible in every good 
work. LAYMAN. 


Candidating. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I should like to offer some suggestions as to the settle- 
ment of ministers, not over, but with our churches. The 
core of the matter, as it seems to me, has not yet been 
reached. 

Churches and ministers are no doubt about equally 
at fault. Here is a church, let us say, which is seeking 
a minister, but, in many cases, its real needs and its 
apparent wants are two very different things. It needs 
a man of clear insight, of large human sympathies, and 
with an aim to serve the whole people, and not any 
particular class of persons—one among and for all. But 
one’s best convictions, if one has a clear vision of modern 
needs and conditions, are not always popular with those 
who have special interests to subserve. A crisis in the 
real message of the gospel is at hand. Herein is, in many 
cases, the crux of perplexing problems which confront 
the church and the ministry. I speak from long observ- 
ance and from some crucial experiences. ‘These things 
try men’s souls. This is “the sword of the Spirit” 
which is cleaving ‘all human thought and testing all 
human institutions. And what shall be done in this 
perplexing situation? 

Let the minister lead up with precision and care to the 
modern conception of things human and enduring, and 
speak his message in reverence toward God and with 
full respect for men. And let those who have a controll- 
ing interest in the management of the church consider 
well the motives which control their feelings and action 
in the choice of a minister, and their attitude toward 
him whom God may approve. It is serious business. I 
could cite, if it were necessary, some pitiful examples. 

The Church of to-day, whether orthodox or liberal, is 
being weighed in the balance—and what if she be found 
wanting? Ministers seeking charges should carefully con- 
sider their aims and motives; and churches themselves 
have no less responsibility as to why they search for a cer- 
tain type of ministers. If the real desire on the part of 
ministers and churches is to serve both God and man, 
why, the problem is at once greatly simplified. But 
class distinctions and other interests too often enter into 
and taint the whole procedure. Let us frankly admit 
a self-evident fact. Thus, the perplexing problem of 
vacant and dying churches, as well as unemployed and 
perplexed ministers, should soon be solved and the Liberal 
Church should discover an open door to the greatest 
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achievements in all her history and experiences. ‘The 
world is anxiously awaiting our message of truth, justice, 
and brotherhood, if it has positive evidence that all is 
white and clean and whole. It will welcome the Real 
Evangel of truth and universal human need. 

A hint to the wise zs sufficient. 


J. A. BALDRIDGE. 
OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA. - 


Mr. Secrist’s Resolution. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It is gratifying to have the resolution which I offered 
at the annual meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, urging upon us the peculiar opportunity of the 
present year for proclaiming the good news of our faith, 
taken up so promptly and with such promise of valuable 
results. Dr. Eliot’s statement in the Register is en- 
couraging. 

The resolution was wisely adopted by us as a body 
rather than referred merely to the Board of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, for it involved all of us. ‘To 
carry out the letter and the spirit of the vote (and not to 
quibble about the wording) would mean that all of us 
take hold in some more vigorous way to meet the peculiar 
opportunity which the times offer to us. In any region 
where the revivalists are appearing, the opportunity 
turns into a necessity to preach plainly our simple gos- 
pel. But my point was and is that even where there is 
no such visitation we may know that there are many to 
be reached, and that we may well set about seeing how 
we may reach them. Special awakenings prove this. 
This immediate opportunity appeals to me not so much 
as a chance to increase the life of our old churches, 
though that is surely possible and desirable, or to build 
new churches, though more than ever I would like to 
see that done, but rather as a way of service, through 
these churches, to the men and women and children of 
our time, offering our faith as a positive contribution to 
the needs of these present eventful days. The way 
of present help is not in the reaction toward orthodoxy, 
but in the clearer presentation and working out of the 
essential principles which our opponents know as Uni- 
tarian, and which we more gladly than ever accept as 
such, 

The resolution will bear rich fruit for us if our officials 
of the American Unitarian Association, and other bodies, 
as is now promised, and if every church and minister 
take fresh hold of their tasks with the conviction that 
there is in our church work a peculiar opportunity this 
year for genuine service. 

Henry T. SECRIST. 
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To Change or Not to Change! 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Dr. Edward Cummings has given notice of an amend- 
ment which if adopted at the next May Meetings will 
result in electing the president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for a term of five years instead of one. 

It is manifestly a wise provision that we have time 
to consider such a change. For it will take at least a 
year to convert some people to the idea. Perhaps Dr. 
Cummings will give us in advance some additional — 
reasons for the suggestion, since the only one he men- 
tioned at the time of introducing the resolution does not 
seem to some of us at all adequate. 


He said in substance that the president should be Berea ae 


for five years so that he could plan his work a long time 


ahead. But it is evident that he has been doing this” Zh: 


that he was personally essential to the carrying out of 
those plans. It is the very genius of a corporation that it 
permits of the adoption of plans looking ahead indefi- 
nitely without the hazard from the uncertainty of the 
personal equation. 

What is to be said against the proposed change? 
’ First, better let well enough alone. It may be asked, 
q could the present officer have done any better during 
his time if elected three times instead of fifteen times? 
| In view of his lowly origin and meagre opportunities, we 
J think he has done fairly well. Could he have done any 
- more under a longer term? 

It is evident that he does not feel hampered by the 
present plan. For when some of the speakers at the 
May meetings referred to the limitations of the presi- 
dent’s power he replied: ‘‘There is a good deal of fun in 
the curious position—the fact that you lay upon me 


large responsibilities and give me no powers. ‘That is 
exactly as it should be. That is just in accordance with 
our traditions of freedom and independence. I ought 


: to possess no other power than is due to my experience or 
judgment or character.” ; 

Second, it might well happen in the future to be a 
very unfortunate president. ‘That is, we might all be 
very willing to elect the present officer for a term of 
five years, but it would be quite another thing to be 
obliged to elect for five years some other man with less 
judgment, less character, and no experience in such a 
position. It might also happen that some person who 
was not the best man for the place could, through his 
official position during five years, make his election for 
a second term practically certain. 

Third, it is contrary to the general spirit of democracy 
which we are endeavoring to foster and maintain in the 
Association. Why, it may be asked, should one minister 
be sure of his job for five years when no one else is sure 
of his for five months? 

Finally, to apply the test of efficiency, the most suc- 
cessful ecclesiastical machine of modern times known 
to the writer is one in which it is definitely understood 
that the minister or the agent has his position for just 
one year, ‘though he may be reappointed indefinitely. 
At the end of each year he reports his work and he 
lives and works under the constant impetus that this may 
be his last year in this position and that his reappoint- 
| ment or promotion depends entirely upon his judgment, 
} his character, and his experience for the present year. 

mi JosepH P. MacCartTuy. 


Unitarians I Have Known. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CONFESSIONS OF A CLERGYMAN.” 


ini 


- Quite the pleasantest joke I know is: “What do Uni- 
tarians believe in? Unitarians.’”’ Everybody likes it. 
‘The Unitarians answer, laughingly, “Of course we believe 
in Unitarians; who doesn’t?” while the amiably orthodox 
reply, ‘Excellent! We believe in Unitarians, ourselves.” 

Now it is to this amiably orthodox tribe that I set up 
to belong, and yet I must confess that you are an acquired 
_ taste. I began by dreading you. I well remember my 
1s shudders when the first Unitarian society appeared 
Middle Western city where I passed my boyhood 

For it got talked around among the orthodox that 
religion of good works,” and had not our 
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icily Calvinistic minister instructed us that ‘good works 
were but a euphemism for “the filthy rags of self-right- 
eousness’’? 

However, I resolved not to condemn the Unitarians too 
hastily; I would wait and see if they were in reality so 
besmirched with good works. But this was less easy 
than might seem. Nobody in our set joined the Uni- 
tarians, and a year or two went by before I got my eye 
on one, nor did circumstances favor a tolerant attitude 
when at last a Unitarian sprang up in the next street to 
ours. I was still on the lookout for those diabolical good 
works. 

Not with any very immediate success, though. My 
first Unitarian, by trade a painter of houses, had been a 
Baptist of the “‘ Hard Shell” persuasion till one day the 
Baptists decided to paint their temple of worship and gave 
the job to his most abhorred competitor. ‘Thereupon he 
saw a great light. Casting about for the direst vengeance 
available, he settled upon atheism. 

An atheist he remained for several years, but as he was 
approaching what he called picturesquely ‘‘the end 
of the chapter” he grew uneasy in his mind regarding 
Eternity. He seemed inclined to “‘hedge.’’ A prominent 
Baptist had already hedged—by presenting a chime of 
bells to St. Patrick’s, so as to be on the safe side either 
way. Possibly his example had its effect on the renegade. 

Obviously, an atheist who had rained unmeasured 
scurrility on Baptists could not come whimpering back 
to the Baptist fold without exceedingly painful renunci- 
ation of principles, but it struck him that by casting in 
his lot with the Unitarians he would still be a nuisance 
to Baptists while solidifying his hope of heaven. 

The Unitarians received him with open arms, and, from 
my anti-Unitarian viewpoint, I ought to have lamented, 
for at the time I could not see that they were guilty of a 
good work in so doing. But I was not logical. Anti- 
Unitarians rarely are. Instead of moping, when the 
Unitarians overlooked the old fellow’s desperate past, I 
said, “There! Now we know the sort they are.” 

I was a poor enough criminologist in those days, or I 
should have observed that this first Unitarian of mine 
had all along been guilty of a quite desperate good work 
and kept at it shamelessly in his new estate. For twenty 
years, despite daily exasperations, daily embarrassments, 
daily difficulties, he retained in his employ a deaf-and- 
dumb workman nobody else would put up with. 

Splendid though this seems to me now, it seemed then 
a mere detail. I passed it over, counting it as nothing 
beside the heinousness of ‘‘doctrinal unsoundness.” 
If anything, my intolerance increased. For, while the 
ex-atheist was my first Unitarian, he was also my last for 
a considerable period. I went to an orthodox college. 
In our college town no Unitarian church existed, nor was 
there any later on at Byefield, where professors of ‘‘ Moa- 
bite semicolonology”’ and kindred branches conspired to 
unfit young gentlemen for the ministry. Worse, I heard 
that now and then some Byefield graduate had “carried 
out the Seminary’s teachings to their logical conclusions”’ 
and turned Unitarian. I set my teeth, resolved that no 
such appalling fate should be mine. Indeed, I may say 
that, like Gideon’s band, I “stuck my toenails in the 
ground.” 

They are still there, theologically—-whether to my glory 
or my shame matters little; what does matter—greatly, I 
think—is that a tremendous shock worked within me a 
profound change of heart toward Unitarians. It was 
needed. Nothing short of an emotional experience of the 
first magnitude could have rooted out animosity and 
intolerance and put love in their place. This is how it 
came about:— | 
On a trip West during the year of my spiritual rebellion 
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against Byelield I ‘‘Sundayed over,” as the drummers say, 
in a city in Central Illinois, and attended service at a 
church of our denomination. It was communion, and 
they were receiving new members—among them a Uni- 
tarian! 

It appeared that he had lately married a girl brought 
up in that orthodox church, and was not content to sit 
next her there as a mere outsider, though, naturally, he 
was unable to subscribe to the orthodox creed. All this 
the minister explained. ‘“‘It is an unusual concession,’ 
said he. “We shall hear from it. But we are convinced 
that this young man is at heart a Christian. We cannot 
bring ourselves to refuse him.” 

I thought, Good heavens, what are we coming to? 
Next you know, we shall be fraternizing with Jews! 
But the boy looked a splendid fellow; the more I stared at 
the fine, manly figure, and the brave, sweet, Christian face, 
the more I said to myself, Spiritually, he is perhaps as 
Christian as the rest of us, and anyhow his membership 
in our denomination is purely technical. What harm, 
after all? There’s little enough chance of anything like 
this happening again, so why not be broad-minded for 
once and forgive it? 

At home, three weeks later, I read that Unitarian’s 
name in a newspaper despatch from Central Illinois. 
“Charles W. Braithwaite, son of Col. George Braithwaite, 
went down into the pit to-day at the Braithwaite Chemical 
Works here in hope of rescuing an employee who had been 
overcome by gas. He failed, and was taken out dead.” 

Oh, the ache in my throat as I read, the hot gust of 
self-condemnation all through me! To think that I had 
looked upon that boy, there in the church, and regarded 
his admission to membership as a “harmless concession”’ 
because ‘‘at heart’’ he was Christian! 

After a few days came a letter from a friend saying that 
the Bible chapter which Charles Braithwaite and his 
bride had read the morning before his death was the one 
where we are bidden to ‘‘present ourselves a living sac- 
rifice.”” I can scarce hold back the tears as I write of it, 
even now. 

It was then that all unfriendliness toward Unitarians 
fled out of me, never to return. I thought once more of 
the house-painter who had gone on year after year, pa- 
tiently bearing with the blunders of a deaf-and-dumb 
workman. I thought of other Unitarians I had come to 
know. Salt of the earth, I called them. Good works? 
Yes, thank God, and an inspiration to the orthodox 
onlooker! 

It is true that I have not known many Unitarians— 
possible, conceivably, that I am generalizing on somewhat 
scanty data. Well, so be it. To have known two heroic 
souls among those few is impressive, and there are others 
besides. One in particular. 

‘Three or four years ago, a friend of mine went insane. 
He was obsessed with the idea that he must kill his wife 
and then himself, yet had mind enough left to sense the 
horror of it and employ an attendant to prevent his carry- 
ing out his purpose. Now it chanced that a Unitarian 
minister knew my friend, though by no means intimately, 
nor was there the vaguest church connection to account 
for what followed. 

The clergyman had the attendant dismissed, and took 
the lunatic into his own house, trusting that rest and care 
would heal the disordered brain. ‘That the project failed, 
after promising well as long as the patient remained at 
the parsonage, is beside the point. The point is that a 
preacher went out of his way to befriend a homicidal 
maniac. 

I have seen magnificent things done,—scores of them ,— 
but never one to surpass that. If it stood alone (which 
it doesn’t) it would suffice to make me cheer for Unita- 
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rians, little though I am in sympathy with Unitarian 
doctrine or, at certain points, with the atmosphere of 
Unitarianism. 

Frankly, I am not flattered when a Unitarian neigh- 
bor says to me: <‘I don’t see how you can cling to your 
orthodox theology. I couldn’t manage it, myself, for I 
was brought up among thinking people.’”’ Sometimes, too, 
I imagine I detect in Unitarians a placid assumption that 
they are a superior race spiritually. Again, I am a bit 
troubled when now and then they appear to betray the 
illiberality of liberalism. 

As for their being “thinking people,” I rather guess they 
haven’t much thinking todo. I could be a Unitarian with- 
out wasting a drop of intellectual perspiration, whereas 
it would cost gallons to make myself over into a “Hard 
Shell” Baptist! 

But dear me! what trifling peccadilloes these Unitarian 
annoyances are, and how essentially un-Unitarian! Dur- 
ing my last vacation I visited a Unitarian church, and what 
did I hear? A first-class diatribe against smugness. 

Perhaps the chief reason why I so heartily believe in 
Unitarians is that, despite their good works, they do not 
too heartily believe in themselves. 


A Theological Wanderer. 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty, for July 8, contains a 
statement by Rev. B. Fay Mills, giving account of his 
mental and spiritual journeying in search of a way of 
life. It is an exceedingly interesting though somewhat 
incoherent document, and will well repay some careful 
study. The editor of the paper in which it is printed 
calls it a “sign of the times.’’ Perhaps it is this in 
more ways than the editor quite understands. All he 
sees, apparently, is that a sometime heretic has now re- 
turned to the ancient fold. But that the wanderer has 
come back a far different kind of being, and that the 
orthodoxy which he now represents, though it may 
wear the old dress, has acquired a new mind and spirit, 
are facts of much deeper import. Mr. Mills is not now 
orthodox, as tried by standards that would have been 
applied when his career began; and his return to the 
use of some phrases which he for a time abandoned 
seems no great matter, as compared with the new meanings 
which he has brought back to put into them. 

He tells us of his rediscovery of the fact that this is 
a “lost world, where all have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God; helpless and hopeless save through 
some demonstration in history of an essential redemp- 
tion and salvation.”” A good many people are saying 
much the same thing, without reference to any assumed 
vicarious atonement. But how did Mr. Mills come to 
lose his feeling that this is a lost world, since that was 
so vital a part of the creed in which he was brought up? 
How did he get hold of the optimistic expectation of 
which he speaks that the whole earth might be regen- 
erated ‘‘day after to-morrow”? ‘This is one of the © 
gaps in the story left unbridged. He says he left his 
evangelistic work, first, because he “despaired of the 
possibility of a genuine, widespread awakening and 
inspiration of the church’”’; second, because he “came to 
conceive of Christ as the Saviour of the social organiza- 
tion rather than of individuals.” 

May we not infer, then, that he was carried away from 
his old moorings largely by the power of that tide of 
mechanistic thought which ran so strong about that 
time? When the world is conceived of as a machine it is 
easy to think that its arrangements can be so amended _ 
or adjusted as to yield a vastly improved product. The — 
alluring prospect of salvation by wholesale is then opened 


4 trained under it were more than ready for such a gospel 
7 as State Socialism has come to bring. That foreor- 
: dained world in which Calvinists believed was, in effect, 

a machine and not much else besides. The first man may 
! have been in some true sense a person, but through his 
: transgression personal freedom was lost. He and all 
his progeny were thereby so sold into bondage to sin 
that they were utterly incapable of taking any part in 
working out their own salvation. 

That Calvinistic world was one in which the great 
and inspiring fact of personality had been well nigh lost 
out of sight altogether. The step from that to the 
mechanism of science was an easy transition. What 
Mr. Mills appears to have been finally converted from 
is that whole mechanistic scheme of things, so far at 
least as humanity is concerned. He has grown back 
into a world dominated by and filled with the supreme 
might and meaning of personalism. ‘That is a very 
notable conversion, and is so important that minor shades 
of doctrine scarcely ‘count. 

If he is happier and clearer in his mind, putting his 
thought into words and phrases which the old theology 
employed, there is no reason why Unitarians should be 
displeased to have him thus content. ‘They are not likely 
to hold much quarrel with such an orthodoxy as he has now 
espoused, and they would be glad enough to see that pre- 
vail, whatever came of the movement called by their name. 
There is some question as to how far he ever understood 
what Unitarianism is. It is quite possible that he brought 
into this fellowship his own half-developed thought, and 
labelled that with the name of the people with whom he 
found temporary shelter. Such things have been known 
to occur.» At all events we sincerely trust that he has 
now reached his true spiritual home, and that his unusual 
talents will there find a fuller, freer exercise. 

H. N. B. 


The Negro’s Own Standards. 


White men have set standards for the colored man 
for many years. During slavery days the standard 
was mainly one of health and strength, a “good dis- 
position” also was desirable; a ‘‘bad nigger” was harder 
to sell than one who would make no trouble. Taken 
altogether the standard of ante-bellum days for negroes 
was much the same as that for horses,—‘ warranted 
sound and kind,” and all the rest. During the war, with 
the splendid record of black men as soldiers, the standard 
held up for them by the white man shifted, though only 
slightly. After the war, and after the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment began to operate, the white man gradually altered 
his expectation of what the black could be and ought to be. 
Whites differ greatly to-day, both North and South, upon 
this question; as a rule, the more civilized the white man, 

the readier he is, in judging the Negro, to see his great 
possibilities and his remarkable progress, as already shown. 

The subtler problem, and more vital to the Negro 

race, is regarding the Negro’s standards for himself in 
_ the various arts of civilization. And his most serious 
obstacle is—not the injustice of his white neighbors, 
evident and regrettable as that is, but the danger he 
tinuously incurs of holding up low standards of at- 
: for himself. If he is to compete with the 


| in business, manufactures, arts, scholarship, 
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and other pursuits, he must hold himself up to as high a 
standard of excellence as does the white man. As a 
tule, the Negroes do not quite come up to this; they 
have the faults of their qualities; they are too easily 
satisfied with attainment which is distinctly second-rate 
in the world’s Bradstreet. ‘he Negro musician, or 
painter, or artisan, or writer is too apt to measure him- 
self by the many people below him in skill instead of 
keeping his eye fixed on the few who surpass him. For 
this reason it is good for a Negro boy or girl to attend 
a school or college which white boys and girls attend. 
Well-meaning friends of the Negro have pitied such 
pupils of mixed schools and academies because of the 
many slights put upon them by careless or unfeeling 
white schoolmates; but people who see more deeply 
into the real problems of the Negro race believe that 
it is better for such affronted young people to undergo 
the affronts and to remain in the keen atmosphere of 
white standards of custom, costume, and scholarship 
than to live in a mild atmosphere of half-attainment, 
among brothers and sisters of their own race, all alike 
half blindly groping their slow way out of the darkness. 
Better that a colored boy should bear whatever slights 
are put upon him by certain narrow, selfish, white 
boys at Yale or Harvard than to drift comfortably 
along in some Negro school which has not got itself 
as yet squared to the world standards, in a world where 
white men rule. 

A recent correspondent of the Negro journal Freedom 
lays bare, very naively and even ludicrously, this danger 
of “low standards.’’ He writes about the action of Dr. 
Dubois of the Crisis in declining some contribution 
sent in to that paper by a colored man. The selection 
here given is only a small portion of the correspondent’s 
letter, but it is long enough to afford examples of the 
very need of literary standards which Dr. Dubois de- 
mands and is blamed for demanding. 

“Dr. W. E. B. Dubois, who was brought from Atlanta 
University to edit the Crisis, the official organ of ‘The 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, has done much to discourage young men of the 
race who were aspiring to be writers by writing them 
insulting letters reflecting upon their early educational 
training. 

“Because the.manuscripts that reach the Crisis office 
do not come in faultless English and meet the critical 
and exacting taste of the editor, letters of an altogether 
discouraging nature are sent back urging the sender to 
pay more attention to English grammar and composition, 
and making the individual feel that he has committed 
a grave crime for sending manuscripts to the Crisis that 
are not correct in detail. Your correspondent has just 
been informed by a worthy young man of character and 
ability that Dr. Dubois wrote him a letter which he re- 
garded as a personal insult, and which did not in any way 
reflect well upon the Crisis editor. ‘The letter referred 
to the poor training of the sender, and said that it should 
be submitted to a board of literary critics, who would 
throw it in the waste-basket. Your correspondent is in 
close touch with the young man who was insulted in a 
most gross manner by Dr. Dubois. Your correspondent 
does not uphold bad manuscripts, but it is the duty of 
men in the position of the editor of the Crisis to point 
errors to young aspirants in a more friendly manner. 
A helpful hint to a young man, that if he read and studied 
elements of English grammar and composition it would 
aid him in arranging his manuscripts and would help him 
in the future, will ‘go a long ways toward correcting the 
complaint. 

“One of the leading daily newspapers of this city a 
few months ago paid $10,000 for an idea from which 
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could be based a photo-play. ‘The idea was what was 
wanted, and no reference was made to English grammar, 
ete. Brother Dubois would make a greater success if 
he was more solicitous of the welfare of the young men 
of the race who think enough of the Crisis to send in 
manuscripts.” 

The reader will see, readily, that Dr. Dubois is doing 
one of the best things possible for his race; he is exact- 
ing first-class work from them; he is setting the same 
high standard for his people in literary work and scholar- 
ship which Dr. Washington urges upon them in agri- 
cultural pursuits and other practical affairs. Both of 
these men have seen and now maintain the white man’s 
standard for their race, knowing that only thus can 
that race emerge into the full strong light of modern 
civilization, claiming and receiving equal rights and 
responsibilities with their white brothers. G. 


Spiritual Life. 


Grief localizes us, love particularizes us, but thought 
delivers us from personality.—A miel. 


Goodness does not more certainly make men happy then 
happiness makes them good.—Meredith. 


Reverence the highest, have patience with the lowest. 
Are the stars too distant? Pick up the pebble that lies 
at thy feet.—Margaret Fuller. 


Cold words freeze people, hot words scorch them, 
bitter words make them bitter, and wrathful words make 
them wrathful. Kind words make people good-natured. 
Though they do not cost much, yet they accomplish 
much.—Pascal. 


War and National Songs. 


BY J. A. STEWART. 


Little thought the great composer Haydn, when he sat 
at his piano every morning during his last days, that the 
composition which he played would become a century later 
the battle hymn of the marching hosts in the most terrible 
war the world has ever known. 

Hundreds of thousands of German and Austrian 
soldiers in the European war are singing Haydn’s favorite 
hymn, the Austrians to the words of ‘‘God Preserve the 
Emperor,” the Germans to “Germany Over All” 
(‘Deutschland iiber Alles’’) :-— 


“Germany, Germany over all now, 

Over all the whole, wide world, 

Brothers all, we'll hold together, 
Strike all foes against us hurled. 

From the Maas e’en to the Memel; 
From the Etsch up to the Belt, 

Germany, Germany over all there 
May our rule be always felt.” 


This song of Pan-Germanism is fortunate in its use of 
the Austrian melody. No other national hymn in the 
world, it is said, has a great composer like Haydn for the 
author of its music. This Austrian national hymn, which 
he wrote in 1797, was a favorite composition of his. He 
soothed his last days with its noble harmony, and history 
records that while he was playing it so often just before 
his death, in May, 1809, the French were bombarding 
Vienna, only a few miles away. 

‘The Germans have other war songs. ‘There is a famous 
one, ‘The Sword Song,” written in 1813, just before 
going into battle, by a bold young soldier and scholar, 
Charles Theodore Kérner, who read the verses to a com- 
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rade and two hours later was found dead with the poem 
in his pocket. ‘This characteristic German war song 
describes the soldier chiding his sword as ‘‘the iron 
bride” impatient to come forth from her chamber, the 
scabbard, and bé wedded to him on the field of battle, 
where each soldier shall press the blade to his lips. 
Korner also wrote the rousing ‘Men and Boys,” with its 


“Welcome be death to the patriot soul.” 


Another German war song is ‘The Trooper’s Death,” 
which idealizes drinking and fighting, and ends with:— 


“Charge! On the foe! 
Such dying!” 


The spirit of freedom and independence rings through 
the national hymn of the French, ‘‘’The Marseillaise’’ :— 


“Ye sons of freedom, wake to glory! 
Hark! Hark! What myriads bid you rise! 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries! 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischiefs breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While Peace and Liberty lie bleeding? 
To arms, to arms, ye brave! 


No joys surpass 


This great national French anthem was a war cry of the 
French Revolution (written by Rouget de Lisle at Stras- 
burg in 1792); and the “Ca ira” and the “Carmagnole’”’ 
were the favorite songs of the Parisian mobs during the 
Reign of Terror. 

The national anthem of Great Britain, ‘‘God Save the 
King” (whose noble music is utilized for our own 
‘‘America’’), is not a war song. But Great Britain has 
many popular martial airs, including “Rule, Britannia,’ 
“Hearts of Oak,” “Land of Hope and Glory,” ‘The Flag 
that Never Comes Down,” ‘The King and Country,” 
“Your King and Country Want You,” and “Tipperary.” 

The last-named marching song is immensely popular 
during the present war. It is comparatively new, having 
been written in 1912; and, strange to say, though supposed 
to be an Irish marching song, its composers are two Ameri- 
cans who live in New York City. When the’ Prince of 
Wales Regiment (with the Prince at their head) marched 
through London last summer at the outbreak of the war, 
bound for the Continent, they whistled this catching air. 
The result was that the melody became instantly popular 
even among the troops of other nations. ‘The words are 
commonplace and the wit cheap, but the song carries the 
ringing sentiment of devotion to home and dear ones and 
incidentally to native land. 

The Russians sing their solemn national hymn. The 
Italians have many inspiring war marches and songs, 
including “‘O Italia, Italia Beloved,” by Donizetti. 

Most of our American national songs are the outcome 
of wars. ‘‘Yankee Doodle” came with the American 
Revolution. ‘Hail, Columbia” was written in 1798 when 
the United States was preparing for an anticipated war 
with France. “The Star-Spangled Banner”’ is a real war 
song, born in the heat of battle of 1812. “‘ Dixie,’ ‘‘ John 
Brown’s Body,” and “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
were among the popular songs of the Civil War. 

Among the songs which spring up during war times in 
various lands, some have been interdicted. Conspicuous 
among these is the pathetic Irish ballad ‘The Wearing of 
the Green,” written during the Irish Rebellion of 1798, 


which was squelched by a British official decree declaring 


it to be treason to sing or play the tabooed melody. This 
prohibition followed that of half a century before when the 


‘““White Cockade”’ was also forbidden because it was the 
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song of the Irish Brigade when they made the famous suc- ;, 


cessful charge at Fontenoy against the British. 
It is recorded that during the Civil War one 0 
generals in the army of the Potomac requested his 


. ‘ 
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o sing ‘‘When this Cruel War is Over,” as it made them 
discontented and homesick. 
_ The singirig of war and national songs lightens the 
_ terrible dangers and sufferings of warfare, but it does not 
lessen or remove them. Songs which impress the spirit 
of militarism and nationalism it is steadfastly hoped are 
ephemeral, and only those shall live which carry the spirit 
of freedom, tolerance, and brotherly good will toward 


all nations combined with love and loyalty for one’s own 
land. 


Cobwebs. 


Busy life within, without, 
Has no corner free for doubt. 
Busy life without, within, 
Has no loophole left for sin. 
But when stress of living ebbs 
Sin and doubt spin dusty webs, 
Till a hanging shroud disguise 
E’en the blue of Paradise. 
—Martin Armstrong, in Littell’s Living A ge. 


Standing by Your Pastor. 


BY WILIJAM THOMAS M’ELROY. 


One of the commonest mistakes made by Christian 
men and women of all denominations is that of criticising 
their pastor. Some years ago a man who was temporarily 
in the city remarked to a member of the congregation 
where he had attended services for several Sundays that 
the members seemed not to appreciate Dr. Blank, who was, 
by the way, a man of wide reputation as a powerful 
preacher. 

‘*What makes you think so?”’ was the query. 

“‘Well,” said the man, “several weeks ago one of your 
members told me that Dr. Blank was a wonderfully elo- 
quent man, but—it isn’t necessary to repeat his criticism. 
Last Sunday I heard another say he was a deeply con- 
secrated pastor, but—. During the week one of your 
church officers told me he was a thorough Bible scholar, 
a man of practical business ability and great consecration, 


ee 


e but—. And awhile ago you said to me that he was the 
| best all-round preacher you ever knew, but—. Now 
doesn’t it sound as though what I said was true? If Dr. 


Blank is wonderfully eloquent, deeply consecrated, a 

. thorough Bible scholar, a man of business ability and great 

consecration, and a good all-round preacher, what more 

can you ask for?” 
This story (which is true in substance) is a good illus- 

§ tration of how a minister’s own congregation pick him to 

j pieces. Here was one of the most noted preachers of his 

denomination, having, by the consensus of opinion of 

four members of his congregation, more excellent qualities 
than are usually bestowed upon one man, yet each of the 
four finding serious fault with him. And this pastor, 

; wonderful man though he was, steadily failed to do much 

oe more with his church than the average pastor could do, 

; simply because he did not have the cordial and loyal and 
energetic support of his members that he should have 
had. 

Recently the Public Ledger, a daily paper of Philadelphia, 
published an editorial on this subject which is wonderfully 
pertinent and thought-provoking. It is as follows:— 

“A witty Philadelphia clergyman says that at thirty 

a a6 reacher is idolized, at forty he is criticised, at fifty he 

"ae artyrized, at sixty he is Oslerized, and at seventy he is 

onized. One of the leading Philadelphia churches, 

_ excogitation, has recently secured a ‘boy 

_ place of a venerable decedent. How long 
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up his hands and follow his lead? How soon will the pews 
turn the-pulpit into a pillory and begin to resent the in- 
novations that are due to new blood and new enthusiasm, 
and make their pastor’s life miserable by finding fault in 
ways that are microscopically small? 

“What is the use of combing the highways and byways 
to get a minister, if you are going to ‘knock him’ five or 
ten years after he has accepted the call? ‘The hardened 
heart, the forward spirit, the disdainful ego of the pew- 
holder and view-holder has broken the heart of many a 
buoyant and aspirant preacher. A congregation is the 
last place for factions. Yet many a church presents a 
divided front to a sinful and needy world, just because 
certain individuals cannot realize the beauty and the 
necessity of team-work, sympathy, co-operation. In 
that respect secular politics has something to teach to the 
ecclesiastical policy. 

“Preacher and people should be indissolubly linked 
by such a blest tie of harmonious devotion that no false 
witness and no cavilling censorship can ever come be- 
tween.” 

Give your pastor your most cordial support. Not 
only your financial support,—that is important too,— 
but also your support in all other ways. It is quite prob- 
able that these “other ways”’ will give him far more hap- 
piness than your financial support ever gives him. Stand 
by him. If he makes a mistake,—and most men do make 
mistakes sometimes,—go to him, not to your neighbor in 
another pew. He needs your kind and thoughtful criti- 
cism as much as he needs your praise and advice, and he 
will welcome the one quite as thankfully as he will the 
other. But do not destroy the good influence he is exer- 
cising and do not contribute to a possible division in your 
church by altogether “criticising, martyrizing, and 
Oslerizing’’ him.—Christian Intelligence. 


The Island Light.* 


Upon the restless, eager sea 
Star Island lies in silent calm, 
Beyond the cities’ noise and strife, 
Their ceaseless strivings and alarm; 


And firm upon its stern old rock, 
Between the circling sea and sky, 

A beacon for our storm-tossed bark, 
The Meeting-house its tower lifts high. 


The centre of each fiercest storm 
Is peace unruffled, still and deep, 
Where, though the wildest tempest rage, 
A little child may quiet sleep. 


Within thy walls, O little church, 
The centre of our peace we find,— 
The ordered life, the holy calm, 
The Light that guides our. questing mind. 


O Lighthouse on the shore of Time, 
Guide thou our bark o’er life’s strange sea, 
And bring us safely into port, 
The haven where our hearts would be. 
—A bigail Mooers. 


Prayer. 


O Lord, who art our Guide even unto death, grant us, 
we pray Thee, grace to follow Thee whithersoever Thou 
goest. In little daily duties in which Thou callest us, 
bow down our wills to simple obedience, patience under 
pain or provocation, strict truthfulness of word and 
manner, humility, kindness; in great acts of duty or per- 
fection, if Thou shouldst call us to them, uplift us to self- 
sacrifice, heroic courage, and the laying down of life for 
thy Truth’s sake, or for a brother. Amen.—The Enquirer. 


* Written in the little church on Star Island, after a candlelight service. 
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Literature. 


The Poetry of Robert Frost. 


When the poems of Masefield first came to 
America a few years ago the critics welcomed 
their author with a flattery both fervent and 
beguiling. Praise from them must indeed 
have given the author of The Everlasting 
Mercy moments of reflection as full of 
amusement as of satisfaction. For in Eng- 
land before the war the contempt felt by 
reviewers for the literary opinions of the 
American press was openly expressed. A 
few months ago our critics were openly 
accused of slavishly imitating the point of 
view of their fellow-conspirators in Great 
Britain, blowing hot or cold as directed by 
the Spectator, The Academy, or the Saturday 
Review. But of late there has been a tre- 
mendous change in the spirit of American 
literary criticism. It is now showing a sin- 
cerity and independence of thought which 
will mark undoubtedly a new epoch in its 
history. As a result of this turn in the tide 
our American reviewers have looked with a 
favor both discriminating and kind upon 
our younger American poets. The name of 
Conrad Aiken, author of Earth Triumphant, 
is already known to us in New England. 
Of more recent appearance are two books by 
Robert Frost, published by Henry Holt & Co., 
which make us even more optimistic regard- 
ing the literary future of America. 

The first volume is called A Boy’s Wiil,* 
and it contains a series of connected poems 
dealing very beautifully and exquisitely with 
the spiritual birth of a boy’s soul. There is 
a strain of mysticism in Mr. Frost’s poetry, 
and there is an admirable simplicity to each 
individual composition. Take, for instance, 
one short yet very typical poem in the book. 
It is called “‘Stars’’ :— 

“How countlessly they congregate 

O’er our tumultuous snow, 
Which flows in shapes as tall as trees 
When wintry winds do blow, 


As if with keenness for our fate, 
Our faltering few steps on 

‘To white rest, and a place of rest 
Invisible at dawn, 


And yet with neither love nor hate, 
‘Those stars like some snow-white 

Minerva’s snow-white marble eyes 
Without the gift of sight.” 

Here we have verses that are not only good 
to read, but that convey an idea. More- 
over, Mr. Frost knows when to end his verses; 
he doesn’t ramble on and on with the endless 
and meaningless variations and repetitions 
so dear to many modern poets. Another 
equally short and equally charming poem is 
one called ‘‘ Revelation” :— 

“We make ourselves a place apart 

Behind light words that tease and flout; 
But oh, the agitated heart 
‘Till some one really finds us out!” 

This single stanza which I have quoted 
conveys a great deal both to the heart and 
to the imagination in four short lines. Many 
of the poems, in fact most of them, deal with 
life in the country, touching upon its beauty 
with a tenderness often pathetic. I will re- 
frain from quoting from ‘‘ A Prayer in Spring.” 
I can only advise every one to read it. In 
the Table of Contents the author gives a 
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brief descriptive touch under each title, link- 
ing each poem to the next; and, if one feels a 
slight irritation at the continual sounding of 
the introspective note, he must remember 
that A Boy’s Will is Mr. Frost’s first volume 
of verses. 

When we turn to his second volume, North 
of Boston,* we are confronted with poetry of 
an entirely different character. The note 
of introspection has vanished. What Mr. 
Frost gives us in these new verses is vigor and 
depth with dramatic qualities akin to Mase- 
field, unmarred by Masefield’s rather sordid 
brutality. As to whether or not Mr. Frost 
wrote North of Boston before or since he 
wrote the poems in A Boy's Will need not 
concern us here. Moods cannot be meas- 
ured by times or seasons, and the single reason 
why North of Boston is the better of the two 
volumes is because it has a maturity of vision. 
He has in a sense immortalized New Eng- 
land rural life, not alone the life of meadows 
and woods and brooks, but the life of the 
men and women living among them. He 
gives us their thoughts, their aspirations, 
their attitude toward their every-day world, 
in words of the deepest and most tender sym- 
pathy. ‘‘The Death of the Hired Man” is 
in many ways the most remarkable of the 
entire collection. Its theme is very simple. 
Still, I am almost certain that alter the hay- 
ing season a New Hampshire farmer reading 
it would find his eyes wet, while to a con- 
ventionally-minded instructor in English lit- 
erature the verses would have quite as poig- 
nant an appeal. Even the hardest among 
us cannot fail to be moved by these lines, 
which actually pain us because of their terri- 
ble sincerity,— 

“Home is the place where, when you have to 
go there, 

They have to take you in.” 

London critics have heaped enconiums 
upon North of Boston. It is well that they 
should recognize that we in America may in 
time have the courage to place our laurel 
crowns upon the heads of our own poets. In 
this case I am proud to say we have already 
done so. For emotional depth, simplicity 
of technique, and a virile philosophy, Mr. 
Frost should be among the first who wear 
those laurels. 


The Mountaineer. 


Oh, at the eagle’s height 
To lie i’ the sweet of the sun, 
While veil after veil takes flight 
And God and the world are one. 


Oh, the night on the steep! 
All that his eyes saw dim 
Grows light in the dusky deep, 

And God is alone with him, 


Literary Notes, 


THe LANIERS, FRIENDS AND BROTHERS. 

To students of American literature and of 
its development in the South the newly pub- 
lished Sonnets to Sidney Lanier by Clifford 
Anderson Lanier (Huebsch) has a signifi- 
cance transcending its intrinsic value. An 
introduction by Edward Howard Griggs 
contains the story of the rare love of the 
brothers, Clifford and Sidney Lanier, that 
finds expression in the sonnets. They were 
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together during boyhood and in college and 
then in the Confederate army. Sidney’s 
health was broken during imprisonment at 
Point Lookout, and Clifford suffered ship- 
wreck. During the reconstruction, material 
problems pressed, and Clifford cheerfully 
abandoned his literary ambitions to enter 
business, thus giving Sidney fuller freedom. 
The father of the two wrote to Clifford on 
one occasion, ‘‘What you say relative to the 
distinction other men have won in the world 
brings to me an almost painful sense of your 
sacrifices. I do indeed daily think of you as 
a hero who has had the courage to repress 
aspirations for distinction with the view of 
benefiting others.” Throughout Sidney 
Lanier’s struggles with ill health and poverty 
Clifford lent aid and comfort. Mr. Griggs 
says, ‘‘When the material help was sent, it 
was transfigured, not only by the spirit in 
which it was given, but by an accompanying 
sonnet, voicing, beyond the power of prose, 
the brother-love. It is these sonnets, kept 
lovingly by Sidney Ianier, and valued highly 
by him as poetry as well as for love’s sake, 
that are here printed for the first time.”’ 


THE JEWISH RENAISSANCE. 

The world has not yet learned to differen- 
tiate between Jewish contributions to general 
culture and such of the Jews’ work as is an 
expression of the awakening of their race 
to a consciousness of its ancient mission. On 
the one hand we have such Jews as Schnitz- 
ler and Bergson, whose writings have no 
racial signification, and on the other a group 
fired by the glory of the past and the prom- 
ise of the future, perhaps best typified by 
David Pinski, who is introduced to English- 
reading audiences by his four-act drama 
The Treasure (Huebsch). This was writ- 
ten in Yiddish, translated into German and 
then into English by Ludwig Lewisohn with 
the author’s approval. In an introduction 
to the volume Prof. Lewisohn says that Mr. 
Pinski combines a sensitive and intimate 
knowledge of his people’s life with a thorough 
familiarity with the dominant forms and 
moods of Western literature. The Treas- 
ure was produced by Max Reinhardt at 
Berlin and acknowledged to be a work of 
remarkable power and significance by the 
mighty critic Paul Schlenther. The scene 
is a Jewish town in the Russian pale. Itisa 
bitter comedy in which the poet’s larger 
vision deals with man’s struggle for earthly 
possessions. The action hinges on the irre- 
sponsible deeds of a girl who dreams of the 
liberty, flexibility, and romance that would 
come into her life with the removal of the 
galling poverty of her surroundings. With a 
reserve and restraint found only in the classics 
Pinski portrays the entire community crazed 
under the spell of greed. The thought of 
the comforts and luxuries procurable by 
money prompts them to abandon themselves 
and disclose their naked souls. All the im- 
plications of tragedy are contained in this 
ironical farce. 
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THE LAND OF DELIGHT. By Josephine 
Scribner Gates. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1 net.—Mrs. Gates, who has 
told children about Little Girl Blue and 
Tommy Sweet-Tooth, has drawn the inspira- 
tion of this new story from a great pony- 
farm in Ohio, where hundreds of Shetland 
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es enjoy life with nine hundred acres of 
resque hills and fertile valleys for their 
uundings. No wonder this was a land of 


the good times of the ponies, going through 
races and county fairs, experiencing the 
bitterness of loss when a trick pony was stolen 
and the rapture of discovery when he was 
found, with a most dramatic climax of 
recapture. It is a joyous story from first 
to last. 


THe WHOLE YEAR Rounp. By Dallas 
Lore Sharp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2 net.—Prof. Sharp has col- 
lected his scattered papers, printed in per- 
haps half a score of magazines, and brought 
them together in this substantial, handsomely 
printed and decorated book. Nature studies 
and stories are far more interesting when 
one feels through them the stir and thrill 
of human participation in sights and sounds. 
In these chapters there are dramatic episodes, 
bits of life as well as bits of nature. Here, 
too, are some good stories, like that of Prof. 
Agassiz’ turtle eggs (we have long known 
the story, but had forgotten that Prof. 
Sharp wrote it), or the adventure with 
eagles, or the drive of the turkeys. The 
title is explained by a division of the chapters 
into sequences that follow the four seasons. 
The illustrations are by Robert Bruce 
Horsfall, and each page has its graceful 
illustration. 


GETTING A WrRoNG SrartT. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1—The anony- 
mous author of this autobiographical con- 
fession owns up to having many times 
found a place in the list of ‘‘best sellers,”’ 
of having more than once held the top of 
that list, and of having once retained the 
top until he realized that he had written 
“the book which was for the time the best- 
selling book in America, which means in the 
world.” Despite this rather unpromising 
beginning the book tells, with considerable 
repetition of self-analysis, which may be due 
in part to the fact that it first appeared as 
a serial and thus may have been written 
serially, a story of hampering obstacles, of 
dogged, sometimes hopeless, perseverance, 
and of slow attainment. His success is not 
merely that of having written best sellers, 
but in having learned to understand himself, 
to fight things out to the end, and to know 
that life will come out right for every one 
who can make himself ‘‘remain square, and 
simple, and sincere, and keep on trying.”’ 
He has much to say about his ‘‘bad heredity,”’ 
but from all that he tells us of his parents one 
is inclined to think that heredity did some 
good things for him. However, his convic- 
tion furnishes him with ground to stand on 
when he is trying to encourage others. 


CONDITIONS AMONG THE INDIANS OF THE 
Nortuwest Coast. By Samuel A. Eliot, 
member Board of Indian Commissioners, 
1915.—Dr. Eliot has written an account of 
his investigations of different Indian reser- 
vations in this report. He speaks of several 
Indian Ne, and goes into interesting de- 


ect to their educational progress. 
condition of the Indians 
than it was ten years ago. 
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Days witaH UncLe Jack. The Davis- 
Julien Readers. Fifth Year. Part Two. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.—This is one of 
a successful series of school readers. It com- 
bines oral exercises with stated lessons for 
each day. There are also frequent sugges- 
tions for dramatization. The introduction 
of the Boy Scout Creed is in its way quite 
as valuable for youthful education as are 
the spelling lists at the back of the book. 
There is, however, rather too-much empha- 
sis laid on memorizing poetry. 


THE UNITARIAN Home Missionary CoL- 
LEGE. By Dr. H. McLachlan. Manchester, 
England: Sherratt & Hughes. 3s. 6d. net.— 
The history of this college is of particu- 
lar interest because the history of Uni- 
tarianism in England is always a vivid re- 
minder to us of the power of faith to over- 
come obstacles. Many obstacles indeed 
there were to retard the growth of this insti- 
tution from 1854 to 1914. It is now an 
exceedingly prosperous Unitarian theologi- 
cal school with a three-year course for 
prospective ministers, and with a number of 
clubs and activities. The account written 
by Dr. McLachlan is made of further interest 
by the addition of illustrations of the build- 
ings and of the former and present members 
of the faculty. 


Civic RIGHTEOUSNESS AND Civic PRIDE. 
By Newton Marshall Hall, D.D. Boston: 
Sherman, French& Co. 1914. Cloth, 12mo. 
$1.25. By mail, $1.35.—The minister of the 
North Congregational Church of Spring- 
field, Mass., is a gifted and forceful preacher, 
as any one may readily see who reads this 
volume of sermons by Dr. Hall. The book 
deserves unqualified praise both for form and 
substance, and the sermons may well serve 
as models for any preacher who wishes to 
preach on subjects that lie so close to the 
very foundations of our economic and social 
welfare and happiness. Without departing 
from the conventional sermonic style the 
author has discussed in crisp, forceful English 
problems which must be faced in every city 
and large town in the land. Dr. Hall pleads 
earnestly for the fulfilment of the ideals of 
democracy and true citizenship, and his plead- 
ing provokes thought, and a wide reading of 
the book cannot fail to stimulate enthusiasm 
and action in the cause of all that makes for 
the welfare and happiness of our citizenship. 


WorkKING Fairus. By Minot Simons. 
Cleveland, Ohio: The First Unitarian 
Church. 1914.—In this volume the reader 
is offered a collection of eleven admirable ser- 
mons by the genial minister of the Unitarian 
church in Cleveland. Mr. Simons is a happy, 
inspiring preacher, who at once takes his 
reader as well as his audience into his con- 
fidence, and then gives you straightforward 
talk about the problems which perplex our 
lives. Because of this simple, direct style the 
reader is impressed with the vitality of the 
preacher’s message, and the subjects chosen 
for treatment lie so close to the experience of 
the average individual that there is inspira- 
tion for every one in every sermon. Then, 
too, the sermons have a spontaneity which 
makes it apparent that they are the product 
of a preacher who writes not because he 
is driven to do so by force of compelling 
circumstances, but because he has a mes- 


sage that demands utterance. The sermons 
breathe joy and confidence in life. As the 
title indicates, the book tells us of the value 
and strength of faith, now in one’s self or 
task, now in the good will of the universe or 
in the final happy outcome of things. As 
the author says in the Foreword, ‘‘The aim 
has been to meet certain needs in a way that 
shall be helpful theoretically and practically.”’ 
This aim has been true to the mark, and the 
book deserves a wide reading. 


THE Boy Scouts or EAGLE Patrou. By 
Leslie W. Quirk. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1 net.—The development of Boy 
Scouts through the regular discipline offers 
an exceptionally fine subject for a book for 
boys, and this first volume in a new Boy 
Scouts Series is likely to appeal not only to 
those who know something themselves of 
Boy Scout tests, but to all who like a good 
story. Mr. Quirk is author of the Well- 
worth College Series, and has already 
received the endorsement of the Boy Scouts 
of America. He puts plenty of action into 
his stories, recognizes something of the 
earnest side of boy nature, and stands for 
genuine manliness. His incidents are well 
chosen and described with spirit. The 
various stages of the relay race are really 
thrilling, and the final election of the new 
Scout leader meets the approval of the 
reader. 


AN ETHICAL PROBLEM. By Albert Leffing- 
well, M.D. New York: C. P. Farrell, 117 
East 21st Street. 1914. $2.50 net.—The 
ethical problem of which Dr. Leffingwell 
writes in his interesting and instructive book 
is that which arises from the prevailing prac- 
tice of experimentation for scientific purposes 
upon animals and human beings as well. 
Most of the world that thinks at all upon this 
subject of animal experimentation, for few 
outside the medical world realize how much 
experimentation is made upon human beings, 
is gathered either in the camp of the vivi- 
sectionists or else in that growing and power- 
ful group who are anti-vivisectionists. Dr. 
Leffingwell, while at heart a sympathizer 
with the anti-vivisectionists, is nevertheless 
not a fanatic, and his book is written not as 
a polemic against all vivisection, but for the 
purpose of ridding the practice of the unnec- 
essary evils of cruelty, secrecy, and abuse. 
The book discusses what vivisection is, and 
what have been the mistakes and abuses 
done in its name, as well as the present un- 
happy conditions which surround the prac- 
tice. The author also has a great deal to 
say about the history of vivisection with 
accounts of the methods of some famous 
vivisectionists and their terrible and wanton 
cruelty. The pictures of the scenes in the 
vivisection operating-rooms which Dr. [ef- 
fingwell draws, where poor trusting brutes are 
tortured to death in the name of science, are 
horrible to think of, and are well calculated 
to make a man of: peace into a determined 
and militant anti-vivisectionist. Further, 
the author demonstrates that much of all 
this vivisection work is not only unnecessary, 
but absolutely valueless to science. The 
book is to be commended to all who would 
know something of what vivisection is, what 
it does, and what is being done and should 
still be done to prevent ‘its present useless 
cruelty. 
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The Dome. 
What Joe Leems Knew. 


BY MABEL HARLAKENDEN. 


“Tt’s time for me to leave this paper.” 
Old Lady McBride was hobbling with un- 
wonted energy and speed toward the door 
separating the Woman’s Department 
from the News Room of the Standard. ‘“‘No 
wonder people say the world is getting irre- 
ligious.’”” And as she spoke she shook her 
white head so violently that her pansy bon- 
net slipped even further askew. “T’ll find 
out from that city editor Bowles why he cut 
out my splendid account of the bishop’s 
birthday party,—seventeen present, Miss 
Crewe, including his grandchildren. How 
can he expect me to conduct a ‘Religious 
Intelligence’ column when he blue-pencils 
half my stuff and ‘runs’ an account of a 
prize-fight directly under a Baptist prayer- 
meeting. Irreverent, I call it!” 

“Mind your bonnet, Mrs. McBride; it’s 
tumbling off,’ was Miss Crewe’s only com- 
ment, as with the office shears poised for a 
fresh onslaught on the ‘‘ Newport News”’ she 
compiled her column, “ Personal and Social,” 
for the big city daily. 

“Mind my bonnet!’’ sputtered the old 
lady, tearing up six sheets of copy paper 
wrathfully. “It’s my paragraphs I mind. 
I’ve never been treated this way before, and 
I’ve been thirty-eight years on the staff of 
this paper.” 

Miss Crewe, peering sympathetically and 
anxiously over the pile of newspapers on her 
desk, sought to calm Old Lady McBride. 

“Don’t blame Bowles,” she urged. ‘‘Re- 
member” (this with a benevolent anxiety), 
‘Bowles had to run a four-alarm fire yester- 
day, and he cuts down all our stuff alike.”’ 

“Tt’s not the sort of treatment I'll stand 
from him.’ ‘The old lady already had her 
hand on the door, and as she opened it the 
familiar whirl and clang of the News Room, 
the endless clicking of typewriters, and the 
odor of tobacco smoke entered the Woman’s 
Department. All these things were still as 
novelties to Miss Crewe, who had been a 
newspaper woman a bare five years. But to 
Mrs. McBride they had become essentials. 
She had spent most of her life with the 
Standard. In the beginning she had started 
a recipe department. Next she had edited 
“Helps for the Home.” At that period of 
its existence the Standard had _ hopefully 
imitated the London Times, with all its 
advertisements on the front page, and head- 
lines one-fourth of an inch in height. 

Now those conservative days were past. 
To-day the Standard was sold almost wholly 
on the street. It devoted three pages to 
“Sporting Dope,’ and burst upon the de- 
lighted public in four, even six, editions. 
Whatever Old Lady McBride thought about 
this change of policy, her devotion to the 
paper was wunstinted. Although she had 
reached the age of seventy-four, she never 
failed to arrive in the office not later than 9.30 
A.M. - Immediately she read her yesterday’s 
paragraphs, headed “ Religious Intelligence,” 
in the three o’clock edition, then selling 
on the street. When she set forth on 
her rounds, calling on ministers, parish work- 
ers, and deacons with unfailing regularity, 
Old Lady McBride always carried the next 
edition, ‘‘Opening Stocks,’”” under her arm. 
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Returning to the office at noon, Mrs. McBride 
perused the ‘‘Home”’ edition with a keen, 
discriminating eye. She knew the varying 
worth of every reporter on the staff of the 
Standard. By the time she had written up 
her religious news for the next day she was 
prepared to capture the ‘‘Final,” hot from 
the press. And the staff always swore that 
she slept with a ‘‘Final Extra’ under her 
pillow. 

So there was fire in Old Lady McBride’s 
eye as she moved with briskness through the 
rushing noisy News Room. ‘The boys all 
made way for her respectfully. Joe Leems, 
the assistant city editor, who was holding 
down the desk of his superior officer, Bowles, 
while that individual went out for lunch, 
glanced up casually from the ‘N’Yorks” 
which he was studying. Perhaps if Joe had 
not been so casual in his greeting matters 
would have gone more smoothly. But his 
“Hullo, Mrs. McBride; how’s the religion of 
Boston going?”’ gave the last exquisite edge to 
the old woman’s exasperation. 

“Joe Leems,” she snapped, tapping the 
edge of his desk with her strong if wrinkled 
fingers. ‘I’ve come to tell you something.” 

Joe was a genial young man with a humor- 
ous mouth and a pair of shrewd brown eyes. 
At home he lived with a mother, a grand- 
mother, and three sisters. ‘Therefore he 
knew by unmistakable signs that Old Lady 
McBride was very, very angry. Pushing 
aside the ‘‘N’Yorks,” he rose hastily from 
his chair. 

“Take a seat,’ he suggested cordially. 
“Never stand when you can sit down.” 

“T’m not coming in here for a seat, Joe 
Leems.” Old Lady McBride’s voice was 
trembling with indignation. ‘If I want a 
seat, I’ve got just as good a one as you'll ever 
have back in my own room.”’ 

“Sure, you have,” agreed Joseph, in his 
most sugared tones. Rather hastily he re- 
moved his blue pencil from behind his ear, 
and held it tentatively in his right hand. 
“How’s your column getting on? You had 
one grand little story there the other day 
about the Colored Baptist Convention. I 
read it.’ Unfortunately he grinned as he 
spoke those appreciative words. Joe Leems 
knew quite as well as Old Lady McBride 
that the particular item he referred to had 
been inserted solely and sincerely for the 
purpose of filling up her column. This, how- 
ever, was hardly the time to mention such a 
delicate subject. 

If Old Lady McBride had been a trifle 
uncertain as to what variety of ultimatum 
she would deliver to the city editor, the grin 
on the face of the jocose assistant determined 
her. 

“Joe,”’ she announced, her voice tremulous 
with excitement, “I’m going to resign. Tell 
Bowles that I shan’t cover another story for 
the’”’—here she gulped uncertainly—“for the 
Standard. I shall leave the office now. 
Bowles can get Biggs, the sporting editor,’’— 
this with measureless contempt in her voice, 
—‘‘to write my ‘Religious Intelligence’ col- 
umn.” 

Joe Leems gave a whistle as he eyed the 
little old lady, whose gray eyes shone with 
indignation, whose thin lips were pressed 
firmly together. For eight or nine years 
Joe had worked on the Standard. Old Lady 
McBride was one of his earliest recollections 
when as a frightened ‘‘cub” he had been 
first given assignments on the paper. In 


those salad days Mrs. McBride had seemed 
unspeakably old to him. Yet to-day she 


looked the same. The last decade did not 
appear to have changed her. Wrinkled she 
always had looked. She had always walked 
a little stiffly, but her energy was boundless. 

“What’s the trouble, Mrs. McBride?” 
the young man inquired finally. ‘Is there 
anything wrong that could be straightened 
out for you?” 

“No.” Mrs. McBride at once asserted 
her dignity. ‘“‘I—I have been meaning to 
retire for a long time. I’ve got my savings, 
like any one else.” 

“Have you any plans?’ Joe asked, still 
struggling to comprehend this sudden action 
on the part of Old Lady McBride. “I'll 
be mighty sorry to have you leave us, Mrs. 
McBride.” ‘Then with a sudden inspired 
thought he added, “‘ Especially with that big 
Methodist revival meeting coming next 
month.” 5 

If the old lady heard those last words of 
Joe’s, she gave no sign. 

“T’ve plans of my own,” she spoke airily. 
“There’s my cousin in Worcester, who has 
been after me to visit her these last ten years. 
Then I may go to the beach in the summer 
with some of my brother George’s people. 
I'll have plenty to occupy me.” 

For a moment they stood facing each other. 
Then Joe put out his hand heartily. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, with a sudden cheerfulness which 
quite took Old Lady McBride by surprise, 
“Tf you’ve decided to resign, that’s all there 
is*to it. Bowles and the rest of the staff 
will be sorry, but evidently you have quite 
made up your mind.” 

“T certainly have,’’ retorted the ex-editor 
of religious news with a sub-tone of acidity 
in her voice, and she backed hastily out of 
the room. She hesitated a second on the 
threshold with the handle of the door between 
her fingers. And as she looked at Joe there 
was a certain indecision in her manner. 
Seizing the ‘‘N’Yorks,’’ Mr. Leems became 
suddenly engrossed in the advertising page 
of the Sun. 

“Sorry I can’t chat with you longer, Mrs. 
McBride,” came his voice, strangely muffled, 
“but we’re busy people here in the office, 
you know, even if you have become a lady 
of leisure.” 

The only reply to that remark was the 
slam of the city editor’s door. After which 
Joe appeared cautiously round the edge of 
the Sun, and then assumed a more comfort- 
able position with one foot braced against 
the editorial desk and a wicked and knowing 
smile upon his face. 

When Bowles returned, some half an hour 
afterward, Joe, still chuckling, told of Old 
Lady McBride’s decision. 

The city editor hung up his coat, and then 
stared at his colleague in surprise. ‘‘ You 
don’t say!”’ was his crisp comment. “Why, 
I thought she was a fixture. It’s rather too 
bad, in a way, for she knows all the parsons 
in Boston, just who is ready to talk and the 
ones that won’t talk.’’ Bowles was a thin, 
nervous fellow, and rarely wasted words. 
Scratching a match, he lit a cigar, and then 
continued to speak disjointedly between puffs. 
“Later that revival meeting comes off,—Old 
Lady McBride is mighty useful for those 
things. Even if she’s too old to take the 
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speeches, she knows all the big people.” He a. 
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started out for lunch. And Bowles, dismiss- 
the old lady from his mind, was soon 
- absorbed in his work. For a whole week 
Mrs. McBride’s desk in the Woman’s De- 
partment was untenanted. Miss Crewe 
reigned alone, and the comments of the staff 
on Mrs. McBride’s sudden departure were 
many and varied. 

Most of the younger men, particularly those 
who were newly married, remarked with 
conviction that what Old Lady McBride 
needed wasa home. A big newspaper office, 
they asserted, was no place for women. 
Several of the older men said the same thing, 
though more guardedly. But Joe Leems 
refused to “‘talk.”” Not for nothing did he 
live with a mother, a grandmother, and three 
sisters. 
= One afternoon, toward the last of April, 

the staff were surprised to see Old Lady 

McBride enter the office of the Standard. 

1 “JT just happened to be passing,’’ she ex- 
' plained to Miss Crewe, with perhaps unnec- 
. essary care. ‘‘I wondered how my old friends 
; were getting on.” 

Miss Crewe, who was composing a wedding 
‘ announcement for the daughter of a promi- 
% nent D. A. R., past queen regent and club 
a 
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woman of Dorchester, looked up from her 
typewriter with a singular smile. 

“Oh, we're all quite well,’’ she said cheer- 

fully. “All working hard, as usual.’ 
: “What’s Bowles going to do about my 
| _ ‘Religious Intelligence’ column?”’ Old Lady 
McBride’s tone revealed irritation. ‘‘’There’s 
not been one scrap of church news in the 
Standard since I left, except weddings and 


b> funerals.”’ 
4 “Really, I can’t tell you.”” Miss Crewe’s 
; indifference was amazing. “So far as I 


know, Mrs. McBride, it’s been discontinued.”’ 

The ex-editor of the discontinued column 
departed with a really sulky expression upon 
her usually good-humored old face. But the 
editor of ‘Personal and Social’’ permitted 
: herself the luxury of a ringing laugh the mo- 
ment the little old lady passed out of hearing. 

Almost four weeks had elapsed since Mrs. 
McBride’s resignation had taken effect. The 
Standard had printed advance notices of the 
Methodist convention, to be held in Boston 
the week following, beginning with Monday. 
Saturday morning Joe Leems ran across Old 
Lady McBride on Washington Street in the 
‘neighborhood of the Standard office. 

“How’s everybody?” asked the old lady, 
with an eagerness which a colder heart than 
Joe’s would have found pathetic. 

“Fine,’”’ was his laconic response, as he 
stopped beside her in the crowd for a few 
seconds. 

“Who is Bowles going to put on to ‘cover’ 
the meetings next week?’’ was Mrs. Mc- 
Bride’s next question. 

“T can’t say,’’ was the young man’s reply; 
and he surveyed the little old lady with a 
friendly smile. She had on a new bonnet, 
covered with violets this time, not pansies. 
__-- Because of the warmth of the spring weather 
she had discarded her ancient winter cloak, 
__ and was arrayed in a blue serge suit. ‘‘ Pretty 
fit old girl for seventy-four!” was Joe 


Standard building. Oddly enough, 
f put the same question to him 


Bowles. 
special Providence for newspaper men.” 


meetings?” 
short in open-mouthed surprise. 
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“Who the dickens can I get to help us out 


on that Methodist revival week?” he asked. 
in a tone of great bitterness, as his subordi- 
nate appeared. 
parsons a mile long. Half of them will be 
mum as clams. 
awake nights, trying to think of some way 
of bursting into print. 
enough to ‘cover’ both the meetings and the 
special interviews, unless I know the right 
people to interview.” 


“Here’s a list of bishops and 
And the other half are lying 


I haven’t got men 


“Wait until Monday,” said Joe, with a 


yawn. “Don’t worry about it now. How 
about that ‘story’ on the Brigham forgery 
case?”’ 


“Think the Lord will provide?” grumbled 
“He doesn’t generally supply a 


Joe Leems carefully filled his pipe. ‘‘ Take 


my advice, Sammy,’ he said amiably, ‘‘and 
you won’t regret it.” 


“T’ll make you cover the whole darn thing 


yourself,’ growled Sammy Bowles, now con- 
sumed with irritation. 
threat Joe Leems remained calm. 


But despite that 


The inevitable Monday morning arrived. 


The first edition, ‘“Opening Stocks,” had 
just come off the press. 
his desk, was about to blue-pencil an inter- 
view, while Joe, standing close to him, was 
ostensibly studying the programme of the 
Methodist meetings for the week 
opened that afternoon at 2.30. 
Joe 
watch-chain. He had already glanced at the 
office clock fifteen times in the last fifteen 
minutes. 


Bowles, seated at 


which 
In reality 


Leems was nervously fingering his 


The door of the city editor’s office opened 


just as Bowles turned upon his assistant. 


“What did I tell you about these Methodist 
he began. Then he stopped 
Old Lady 
McBride had walked into his sanctum. She 
wore her new violet bonnet and her blue 
serge suit. Her white hair strayed at in- 
tervals beneath the bonnet, which, like its 
predecessor with the pansies, tended toward 
the horizontal rather than the vertical. In 
one hand Old Lady McBride carried a note- 
book, in the other she clasped ‘‘Opening 
Stocks.”’ 

As if primed for this moment, Joe stepped 
forward. ‘‘How are you, Mrs. McBride?” 
he cried cordially. ‘‘Have you had a fine— 
vacation?’ ‘Then as Bowles, blue pencil] in 
hand, started to speak, Joe kicked him quietly 
but effectively behind the desk. In conse- 
quence the city editor extended his hand 
likewise. : 

“We're glad to see you back,” he supple- 
mented obediently. ‘‘Where did you go?” 

“To my cousin’s in Worcester,” replied the 
old lady, evasively. ‘I had a splendid rest.” 

“But now, Mrs. McBride,” Joe broke in 
hastily, ‘“Bowles is worried about some of 
these interviews among the ‘visiting clergy.’ 
Can you help us?” 

“Of course.”” Old Lady McBride beamed 
with confidence. ‘‘I haven’t been in the 
Religious Intelligence Department twenty 
years for nothing.” With an agility quite 
unlooked for, considering her seventy-four 
years, she made for the door. ‘‘I’ll just drop 
in at Tremont Temple now,” she said hastily. 
Once more her gray eyes met and held Joe’s 
brown ones. Not a muscle moved in the 
young man’s face. From his desk Bowles 
watched them curiously. 

“T’ve had a good vacation, Joe.” A smile 
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crept over her wrinkled face. “I shan’t 
want another in a hurry.”’ 

After she had gone Bowles surveyed his . 
assistant with frank admiration. ‘‘How did 
you know?’’ he inquired eagerly. 

But the young man who made his home 
with his mother, grandmother, and three 
sisters merely gave a knowing, whimsical 


smile. 


A Little Mother. 


My dolly’s very tired, 
She’s played so hard all day. 
She loves to have me rock her 
And sing to her this way; 
She loves to have her clothes off 
And don her nightie white; 
She loves to have me tuck her in 
And kiss her for good-night. 


“Oh, hush-a-by, my dolly, 
The twilight’s spreading far; 
The moon is like’ a cradle 
To rock a baby star. 
My lap shall be your cradle, 
All cosy you shall lie, 
And hear until you go to sleep 
My lulla, lullaby.” 
—Annie Willis McCullough, in Little Folks. 


Black Diamond, the buffalo represented 
on the new five-cent piece recently put in 
circulation, has been removed from the 
Central Park Zoo. 

We hope he has now found more commo- 
dious quarters than he had on the nickel. 
(But then you can’t always hope for quarters 
with nickels!) 


He, his wife, and his wife’s sister had 
started to see something of the world, and 
had got as far as Niagara. 

Directly they had engaged rooms at the 
hotel they set out to see the wondrous falls. 
As they walked along the two ladies: became 
engrossed in an excited talk on the question of 
walking-skirts, paying no heed whatever 
to the scenery. 

“Aren’t we getting somewhere near the 
falls, George?’’ said his wife at last, taking 
a look around. 

“We are,” said George. ‘In fact, they 
are only a few yards off, and I think if you 
would stop talking for a moment or two you 
would hear the thunder of the waters quite 
distinctly.”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Dieectors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. “ ©. 
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The Original Thomas Atkins. 


BY COL. ROBERT HOLDEN MACKENZIE. 


“Tt’s Tommy this, and Tommy that, and 
‘Tommy get away; 
But it’s ‘Thank you, Mr. Atkins,’ when the 
band begins to play.” 


When the present war is over, whether 
that consummation is achieved sooner or 
later, it will be remembered to no small ex- 
tent as that in which the British soldier came 
at long last into his own. ‘There is no deny- 
ing that hitherto the soldier seems never to 
have been one of the nation. From the day 
he took the King’s shilling he has been re- 
garded as something quite apart. If his 
praises have been occasionally sung in war, 
he has been put aside again in peace as some- 
thing to be kept at arm’s length. It is the 
old story. An old writer says of the pro- 
fession of arms in Tudor times that ‘‘such 
as had followed the wars are despised almost 
of every man until the very pinch of need 
doth come,’’— 


“‘Our God and soldier we alike adore 
When at the brink of ruin, not before; 
After deliverance both alike requited, 
Our God forgotten and the soldier slighted.” 


To-day there are indications of a change— 
it is hoped a lasting change—in the attitude 
of the nation toward the army. A feeling 
has arisen that the failings of the soldier, 
such as they appear, are far outweighed by 
his numerous virtues and unconquerable 
bravery. 

In these progressive days it is not sur- 
prising that the average soldier should in 
many respects be looked upon as an improve- 
ment upon his predecessor, who is credited 
with having sworn so terribly in Flanders. 
But, after all, he is the same individual. If 
we follow the growth of the British as a mili- 
tary power to Crécy and Agincourt, thence 
to the New Model, and the standing army 
with its subsequent glorious record, the 
British soldier, through all the changes of 
the art of war, will be found unchangeable. 
The heart that throbs beneath the khaki 
jacket is the same that throbbed under the 
red coat and the tightly buttoned coatee. 
The fighting spirit remains unchanged. A 
splendid fighting man is he who is affec- 
tionately and familiarly known throughout 
the Empire by the name of Thomas Atkins. 
It has been said that the world knows nothing 
of her greatest men. Mr. Roebuck, the 
Member for Sheffield in the fifties, used to 
tell the perfectly true story of his staying in 
a country house at the time of the death of 
the great Duke of Wellington. He spoke, 
in the early morning, to the gardener, an 
elderly man, who was mowing the lawn. 
“Bad news to-day.’ ‘‘Is there, sir?’’ said 
the man. ‘‘Yes,’’ Mr. Roebuck said, ‘‘the 
Duke’s dead at last.” ‘“‘Who, sir?” “The 
Duke of Wellington.”’ ‘I’m very sorry for 
the gentleman,”’ replied the man, going on 
with his work, ‘‘but I never heard of him.” 

The humble private soldier is more fortu- 
nate than the great Field Marshal; every- 
one has heard of Thomas Atkins. But 
whence the name? ‘There is nothing modern 
about it. Since the memory of living man 
it has, by universal consent, been associated 
with the ordinary, British soldier, in much 
the same manner that his harder-living, 
harder-swearing but not less brave prede- 
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cessor was dignified with that of “‘lobster’’— 
not because of the hardness of his shell, but 
on account of the color of his uniform. Still, 
who was Thomas Atkins? And how did he 
come by that name—if such an individual 
ever existed? The man in the street will tell 
you that no such person ever lived in the 
flesh, but that a War Office clerk created him 
by selecting the name haphazard and plac- 
ing it, for want of a better, at the end of an 
official military document as a guide to the 
filling in of the said form. ‘There is just a 
semblance of truth in this; but there is good 
ground for the additional contention that 
Thomas Atkins, in spite of his name becom- 
ing originally notorious on account of his 
association with a certain specimen army 
form, did actually live, move, and have his 
being as a soldier of the King. Indeed, 
more than one writer has put forward a claim 
to the identity of the actual individual. 

In a short article written some years ago, 
Lord Dillon claimed to have discovered the 
original in a certain Thomas Atkins of the 
Fifth Foot, now the Northumberland Fusi- 
liers, whose services and vicissitudes were 
enumerated in an official document, dated 
January, 1830. This pretender—may we 
call him?—enlisted in 1806 at the age of 
seventeen, served in the Peninsula, shared in 
the misfortunes of the fever-stricken expedi- 
tion to Walcheren, was wounded in the 
crowning victory of Waterloo, and was 
eventually discharged to pension as a ser- 
geant in 1829, with, as we are told, a bald 
head, gray eyes, sallow complexion, a scar on 
his left hand, and some five feet ten inches 
to his credit. Lord Dillon’s reputation as 
an authority on military manners and cus- 
toms is such as to demand some assurance on 
the part of any individual questioning his 
lordship’s accuracy. His protégé is an in- 
teresting individual who bore the honored 
name of Thomas Atkins; but are we justified 
in accepting him as the original, in the absence 
of any suggestion of his name appearing as a 
specimen signature to an army form? 

Col. Newnham Davis put in a plausible 
but improbable claim a year or two ago, in the 
pages of Printers’ Pie, on behalf of a certain 
soldier in the Grenadier Company of the 
Thirty-third Duke of Wellington’s (West Rid- 
ing) Regiment, who is said to have been killed 
in the Low Countries. The writer makes the 
great Duke himself responsible for the selec- 
tion of this man, and fixes the date as that 
of the year 1843, when the Duke, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was asked to suggest a speci- 
men name for a new model method of keeping 
the soldier’s accounts. But Col. Newnham 
Davis’s candidate has not a leg to stand upon, 
besides being, as we shall see, forestalled by 
a very much earlier claimant. 

A more reasonable claim was that made 
in 1908 for arifleman. ‘This ‘‘green-jacket”’ 
is said to have attained fame about the year 
1845, about which time an authorized pattern 
ledger is supposed to have been introduced 
for soldiers’ accounts. We are told that this 
document contained printed headings and 
trading items in place of what had previously 
been entered by the pay-sergeants in manu- 
script. There is evidence of the existence of 
printed ledgers some time before this, but it 
is possible that all general officers had not 
agreed to recognize them when inspecting 
the regimental books. This particular ledger 
had a model form of a completed account 
pasted inside the cover, and it bore the 
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signature “Thomas Atkins” with that of 
“A. J. Lawrence—Captain,” showing that it 
had emanated from that distinguished corps, 
the Rifle Brigade, in which presumably the 
original had served as a private, or, to be 
strictly correct, rifleman. This claim would 
be admissible enough but for the date being 
so recent. 

~That the name of Thomas Atkins origi- 
nated in the signature of a private soldier 
to a specimen official model for keeping 
soldiers’ accounts is tolerably certain. The 
difficulty is to identify the particular indi- 
vidual. By far the best case so far made out 
is that of a gunner in the Royal Artillery. 
In the good old days when George III. was 
king, life in the ranks of the British Army was 
very hard, and the men saw little of their pay. 
William Cobbett, before he became notorious, 
served for eight years in the ranks of the 
Fifty-fourth Regiment, and he himself speaks 
of the difficulty he experienced in saving even: 
a halfpenny which he proposed to spend on 
a red herring as an addition to his scanty 
breakfast. But, alas! the halfpenny was 
stolen. One can imagine what a godsend to 
the private soldier must have been a com- 
rade who could initiate him into the mys- 
teries of the art of getting his own out of 
some of his superiors. Such a rarity was the 
original Thomas Atkins. 

It is well known that even as late as the 
commencement of the nineteenth century— 
the time when our hero flourished—soldiers’ 
accounts were anything but well kept. Nor 
were they proverbial for their accuracy. 
Reading between the lines we may learn 
something from Francis Grose, he whom 
Robert Burns tells us had— 


“Quat the spurtle blade and dogskin wallet, 
And ta’en the antiquarian trade, I think 
they call it.” 


In one of his humorous veins Grose, who 
was paymaster of a regiment some time be- 
fore, boasts that he had but two books of ac- 
counts—his right and left hand pockets! 
But, seriously, in those days many of the men 
could neither read nor write, and were con- 
sequently dependent for their just dues on 
the honesty of their pay-sergeant. Occasion- 
ally some educated scapegrace would find 
his way into the ranks, but we hear nothing 
of his efforts to tackle the pay-sergeant. 
That wayward individual Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, when he fled from Cambridge, en- 
listed in the Fifteenth Light Dragoons under 
the name of Silas Tomkyn Comberbatch. He 
is said to have found his new life hard enough 
at first to make him regret the step he had 
taken. But he won favor with his comrades 
in the ranks by writing theirletters. There is 
a story that he was employed as a mess- 
waiter, and that one day he ventured to cor- 
rect a classical quotation made by one of the 
officers at the table. But it was left toa more 
humble individual to do battle over the 
soldier’s pay. Suddenly there arose a genius, 
a born accountant, in the person of a gunner 
in the Royal Regiment of Artillery, of the 
name of Thomas Atkins. He soon became a 
very natural object of admiration to his com- 
rades, and an object of awe on the part of 
pay-sergeants. Even by some of the officers 
he is said to have been at first regarded with 
suspicion. They thought he might be some- 
thing of what is known in the army as a 


“barrack-room tweet, and ipelees sae y 
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es aay, fought Dee of. They were 
eater favorites at the time of which we 
1t than in the days of Sergeant Kite. It 


is Kite who enlists an attorney, and is re- 


buked by his captain. ‘‘Anattorney! Wert 
thou mad? Discharge him. Discharge him 
instantly. I will have nobody in my com- 


pany that can write; a fellow that can write 


- can draw petitions.” 


Gunner Atkins was, however, a decent fel- 
low; he had proved himself a man of physi- 
eal courage in the field, and he soon earned 
the respect of his officers and of the more 
superior of the non-commissioned ranks for 
his moral courage. He had some reason for 
taking to heart the grievances under which 
the British soldier at that time labored, 
particularly in regard to his accounts, for had 
he not more than once been made to suffer 
in his own pocket by the craft and subtilty 
of the pay-sergeant? He started a book in 
which he entered and balanced his accounts 
monthly; and so it is believed to have origi- 
nated the idea of a soldier’s pocket-ledger, or, 
as it was called at first in the Royal Artillery 
and afterward in the army generally, a 
“Tommy Atkins.” There is little doubt that 
this account-book or pocket-ledger was gen- 
erally known by that name in the regiment; 
and it is equally true that there was then 
serving in the > Royal Artillery a gunner of the 
name of Thomas Atkins, whose method of 
keeping his accounts was honored by almost 
general adoption in the service. If this be 
the case, the distinction of having produced 
the original of the familiar title by which that 
splendid fighting man, the British soldier, is 
affectionately known all over the Empire, 
must be conceded to the Royal Artillery. 

The name has been objected to as insuf- 
ficiently dignified. It, however, never fails to 
appeal to the British public, and is happily 
suggestive of the man in whom all our hopes 
at the present time are vested. It reminds us 


of those who have suffered as perhaps no Bri-' 


tish soldiers have ever suffered before, of the 


individuals whose bravery has been such as to. 


quicken the pulse and to dim the eye of even 
the least sentimental, and whose exploits 
and endurance amid circumstances and hard- 
ships difficult to describe and impossible to 
exaggerate have been worthy to rank with 
the most glorious deeds recorded in the annals 
of the past of any army atany time. Tommy 
Atkins has been described as a gentleman and 
a hero. The former he has become by con- 
stant association and sympathy with his 
officers on and off parade. A hero he has 
proved himself to be over and over again. 
One of the most inspiring examples of his 
heroism ever recorded was that related by 
Mr. Fortescue in one of his recent lectures 
on Military History at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The Warren Hastings, when carrying 
four companies of the King’s Royal Rifle 


Corps and other details in 1907, was wrecked | 


on the island of Réunion. When the ship 
struck, sentries of the Rifles were at once 
posted at various points on the lower deck, 
and there they remained while the boats were 
lowered to take the battalion ashore. The 
water rose steadily upon them inch by inch, 


and had reached their chests, when at last an 
officer came to summon them also, last of all, 


o take their places in the boats. He collected 
em all, as he thought, but in the noise 
ness he missed one man and left him 


ap the I 
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ladder, and the officer about 
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to follow them. Then, but not till then, did 
he ask, without quitting his post, ‘Beg pardon, 
sir, may I come too?”’ That story is typical 
of the discipline, the self-sacrifice, the valor, 
and the nobility of character of the British 
soldier of to-day—an honor to his prototype, 
the original Tommy Atkins.—The Cornhill 
Magazine. 


Miss Prim. 


We all referred to her as Miss Prim, and 
I will not mention her real name. She had 
an oval face terminating in a pointed chin, 
a tight little mouth, and clear, light blue eyes, 
magnified and meek behind her gold-rimmed 
spectacles. She was a slight, fragile little 
woman of about thirty, and at first I thought 
her quiet the outcome of timidity. But, in 
truth, she was quiet because she never saw 
occasion to be otherwise. Yet one would 
have imagined she would find her surround- 
ings sufficiently exciting. We were part of a 
Red Cross Expedition bound to Serbia, a 
country of which we had the vaguest notions. 
We had left England at midnight, creeping 
cautiously through a minefield, and until 
Gibraltar we had been honored with a 
convoy! The ship was a transport ship, 
and the saloon was filled with wounded 
officers returning to India or Egypt from 
the front. Miss Prim had never before left 
England, and yet in all these unprecedented 
experiences she saw no occasion even for 
comment. She would sit at dinner refusing 
wine with ker quiet ‘Thank you, but I 
prefer water,’ entirely self-possessed and 
uninterested, with the gayest and most 
stimulating chatter going on all about her. 
Whether people ignored her or she ignored 
them, one could never decide. 

There was one gorgeous night at Malta 
which might, like the music in “Comus,” have 
created a soul under the ribs of Death. Over 
the dim battlements the moon swam in a 
silvered sky, its light on the water seeming to 
make the anchored battleships in the harbor 
unsubstantial, robbing them of their day-time 
menace; while the searchlights all round the 
bay stabbed at the sea like giant swords. I 
stood beside Miss Prim, leaning over the 
side of the ship, half stupefied by the vague 
loveliness of the scene; and, somehow, my 
hand closed over the hand of Miss Prim. 
Instantly her clear, decisive voice cut the 
stillness like something metallic: ‘‘I must 
ask you not to take liberties.” 

The French liner which took us from 
Malta to Salonica had many Russians and 
Poles on board. One of the latter, a tall, 
handsome man with a carefully groomed 
beard and beautiful, romantic eyes, was the 
subject of vague rumors. We heard that 
he was a spy and that an emissary of the 
French Government was on board with the 
special object of keeping watch on him. 
Certainly he wore an air of mystery, and 
would stalk the deck with solemn regular 
strides, looking straight before him with an 
expression of the profoundest melancholy. 
The latest rumor was that he was a Polish 
noble in disgrace, returning to his native 
land to answer for his failure in a highly 
important secret mission. 

I endeavored to interest Miss Prim in him, 
giving her the rumors as authenticated facts 
and adding details not without dramatic 
interest. She eyed the tall figure of the 


mysterious Pole attentively while I was 
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speaking and then reflected for a few 
minutes. ‘“‘He must be very hot in that fur 
coat,’’ said Miss Prim. 

During our short stay at Athens, Miss Prim 
made one of the party which visited the 
Acropolis. She clambered about the stones 
indefatigably, clutching a guide-book, and 
pausing every now and again to consult it. 
She was very anxious to get all the names 
of the various buildings quite right. She 
displayed an animation I had not before 
observed. ‘I’ve always wanted to see the 
Acropolis,’”’ she confessed to me; ‘‘one has 
heard so much about it. Now that I’ve seen 
it I’m quite satisfied.’”’ She paused and her 
eyes became dreamy behind her glasses. 
“And now I’d like to go to Egypt and see 
the Pyramids,” she observed. 

Except at meal-times I saw but little of 
Miss Prim in the hospital. Her ward was 
in the smaller of our two buildings; the 
pressure of our work did not enable us to 
take any time off, and it was to grow harder. 
Typhus commenced to ravage Serbia, and 
to accommodate these new patients we 
had to erect an isolation tent in our grounds. 
Day by day the number of patients increased. 
Ours was not the only hospital in that part of 
Serbia, although it was the best equipped, and 


” 


presently we heard terrible rumors. One 
evening, when we were at dinner, our 
head surgeon made an announcement. He 


mentioned a hospital situated in the worst 
part of the town. ‘‘They have lost over 
fifty per cent. of their nursing staff,’’ he said 
bluntly, ‘‘and things grow worse. We are 
comparatively well equipped. I can spare 
a nurse or two if any one cares to volunteer. 
I shall not hide from you that any volun- 
teers run a very considerable risk.” 

One of the two volunteers was Miss Prim. 
“Tt is disgraceful that patients should be 
neglected like that,” she said severely. 

We buried her a few days later. We could 
not all attend the funeral, but I am afraid 
many of us strained a point to do so. I 
was with her just before she died. She had 
come out of the torpor characteristic of the 
disease, and was quite rational. 

“T shan’t see the Pyramids after all,’”’ she 
said, smiling at me. She lay still for a little 
while. “But I’m glad I’ve seen the 
Acropolis; it was so romantic,” said Miss 
Prim.—John W. N. Sullivan, in The New 
Witness. 


Buddhist and Christian Sects. 


Statistics show that in Japan there are 13 
denominations”and 57 sects of Buddhism. 
Of these the most powerful one is that of 
Shin Shiu. There are 71,769 temples and 
53,081 priests. This number includes only 
residing priests. Counting all those engaged 
in preaching and teaching, there are 73,047. 
There are also other kinds of priests and nuns 
who have done duties of either preaching or 
teaching. These number 54,001. These 
classes of priests and nuns make up in all 
180,129. Besides these there are about 
10,000 students preparing for the priest- 
hood. The home department of the Jap- 
anese government has been gathering statis- 
tics of Christians for many years, and the 


‘last report of the number of believers of the 


different churches is as follows: Roman 
Catholic, 63,081; Greek Catholic, 14,749; 
Nippon Kirisuto, 18,451; Kumiai, 16,115; 
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Sei Ko Kwai, 15,090; Methodists, 11,763; 
Baptists, 4,191; other smaller denomina- 
tions, 12,246; total, 155,676. 


The Mills of Men. 


BY FRANKLIN KENT GIFFORD. 


The slow mills of the gods 
Sicken the hearts of men 

With hope deferred and promise broke 
And chaos come again. 


Ho for the mills of men, 
To grind the grist of love 

With the down-rushing headgate flood 
From the great Power above. 


Ye that await the gods, 
Look how the gods await 

The eyes to see and ears to hear 
And hearts to dare their fate! 


From far Arcturus came 
The hope ye turned away; 

Not thine, but Jove’s, the dawning thought, 
Not man, but Heaven doth pray. 


O ye of little faith, 
Spurning since time began 

The help that lies in the head and heart 
And hamstrings of a man,— 


O ye that shut the door, 
Think not the cause is Heaven. 
Knock, and it shall be barred no more. 
Ask, and it shall be given. 


The Wrong of Intolerance. 


The father of all the Congregational 
churches, Trinitarian and Unitarian, Browne, 
who was expelled from Great Britain, gave 
to Oliver Cromwell the beginning of the 
declaration, ‘‘I hold that that commonwealth 
is most surely established that is based upon 
the personal liberty of the citizens in relig- 
ion. I hold to the Catholic’s right to be 
ruled by his pope, to the Englishman’s right 
to be ruled by his archbishop, to the Scotch- 
man’s right to be ruled by his presbytery, 
and to the Independent’s right to rule him- 
self.”” Thus he gave to us and to President 
Eliot the beginning of that sentence above 
the World’s Fair gate, ‘‘The greatest dis- 
covery of the last four hundred years is 
the discovery of the doctrine of toleration in 
religion.” 

The thing that unites us is the doctrine 
of love. The thing that makes it possible 
for the two Unitarian churches that are 
nearest to Plymouth Church to unite with 
Plymouth Church in the summer-time in 
union services is our government and our 
polity, and not our intellectual statement 
as to what we believe with respect to the 
things that are unseen. When a man comes 
forward and preaches the love of God to ig- 
norant and sinful men and does it in the 
spirit of intolerance and hate, he is in striking 
contrast to the evangelism of Jesus. Jesus 
carried with him the atmosphere of pity, as 
the sun travels forward with the atmosphere 
of summer. He wore love like a beautiful 
garment. ‘The dignity of Jesus, his beauty, 
his simplicity, the perfection of his speech, 
never exaggerating through excess of feeling, 
never underestimating a statement, striking 
a golden mean—oh, the beauty, the exquisite 
beauty of Jesus! 

When I find men abroad in the land de- 
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basing our English literature, teaching our 
boys and girls to think in terms of vulgarity, 
giving them counterfeit words, I would rather 
see the government’s money counterfeited 
with dross and with copper than see that 
intellectual medium named “language”’ de- 
based and vulgarized. When in addition to 
all that you add the barbaric theology, and 
certain old elements brought forward from 
the Old Testament, and then the theology 
of Augustine, and of Calvin, and of Jonathan 
Edwards, all imported with a note of intoler- 
ance and cruelty to our revered leaders who 
are dead, it wrings my heart with anguish 
that at the very moment when our generation 
is coming back to the higher things of the 
soul the ministers of this land should be 
allowing their folk to take this capacity for 
fine, delicate feeling and set it on flame and 
consume that capacity. 

The most precious gift that God ever be- 
stowed on the American people is what? 
The capacity of the finer feelings. Whenina 
Western State you see the land all waving 
with golden grain, and after long months 
the prairie grass ripe, and all the pastures 
flaming with the glory of the timothy and 
of the clover, and then some man comes in 
and throws a match down, and the prairie is 
all aflame, and up go the wheatstacks, and 
after the fires have passed by there is just 
one stretch of black land turned to hot ashes 
where yesterday was the glory of God’s 
work, there is only one thing sadder, and 
that is to take this capacity of fine, beautiful 
and delicate feeling and fire it with lurid 
emotionalism and blacken the community 
until, having waited twelve months before 
nature and God can prepare the fields again 
for the match on the Dakota prairie, you 
have to wait five and sometimes ten years 
for the soul to recover the capacity for that 
delicate feeling, the transmutation of the 
finer feelings into deeds, and the transmuta- 
tion of the deeds into character, and the 
character into destiny. 

NEWELL Dwicut Hi..s. 


Rhodes Scholarship. 


A scholarship of the value of £300 ($1,500) 
per annum, tenable at the University of 
Oxford, England, for a period of three years, 
beginning from October, 1916, will be open 
for competition in the State of Massachu- 
setts at the close of the present year. Simi- 
lar scholarships will be awarded for the 
years 1917, 1919, and 1920. 

Competitors must be citizens of - the 
United States, between 19 and 25 years of 
age, and must, before the date of entry on 
residence at Oxford, have completed at 
least their second year at some regular 
degree-granting American university or 
college. Candidates having their domicile 
in the State, and those who have received 
any large part of their education there are 
alike eligible. 

The qualifying examination will be held 
on Tuesday, the 5th, and Wednesday, the 
6th of October, 1915. A State committee 
of selection chooses the scholar from among 
those who have passed this examination. 
Application should be made to the chair- 
man of this committee, President A. Law- 
rence Lowell, LL.D., Harvard University. 

A memorandum giving further particulars 
may be obtained either from the chairman of 
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the committee of selection or by communicat- 


ing with the offices of The Rhodes Trust, 
Seymour House, Waterloo Place, London, 
S.W. 


War Cripples’ Trades. 


The school opened in Bourges for the re- 
education of maimed soldiers is operating 
with great success. The number of pupils 
enrolled already is 150, nearly all of whom 
will be unable to work at the trades by 
which they earned their living before the 
war, and must learn some new means of 
making a livelihood. 

A staff of eminent physicians is faithfully 
attending the unfortunates, preparing them 
for their changed future, and helping to 
lighten their tasks. Among the instructors 
are former teachers who are themselves 
cripples. 

In spite of their afflictions, the students 
go about their work gayly. Men who be- 
fore the war were grocers, plasterers, bar- 
bers, and miners are now designing patterns 
for lace, while farm-hands and butcher-boys 
are taking courses in electricity and archi- 
tecture. The course in stenography and ac- 
counting is the most popular, the pupils in- 
cluding a former head-waiter, a carpet-layer, 
and a gardener.—Minneapolis Progress. 


Saint John and Father John. 
(In memory of Rev. John P. Forbes.) 


BY SIDNEY V. LOWELL. 


The spring that brings rebirth 
Of grass, of flower and tree, 

Brings to my mellowing earth 
Awakening thoughts of thee. 


Saint John! ’twas he whom Jesus won; 
But yet the sacred flame, 

The smile of God and of his Son, 
Fell on another of his name! 


With him on quiet Brooklyn’s height 
I spoke with spirit free,— 

“Ts Jesus yet a man of might?” 
He said, “He walks with me. 


“My daily bread, my hopes, my fears, 
He touches with his hand; 

My load is light when he appears, 
His thoughts I understand.” 


Saint John and Father John, I’m thine! 
O may I walk with thee 

To Emmaus, ere my days decline; 
T’d walk with Him and thee. 


Andover Resolution. 


This resolution was adopted at the close 
of the Sunday School Institute Meetings, 
Andover, N.H., June 27-30, 1915 :— 


In the face of present world problems grow- 
ing out of greed, injustice, ambition, selfish- 
ness, suspicion, and jealousy, we wish to 
express our earnest sense that the great 
need of the world is a new grasp of the friendly 
spirit of our religion. 

While recognizing that the Golden Rule 


is not without cost, we observe that it does 


not begin to be so difficult as selfishness and 
injustice are. 


We ask for America, not preparedness for 
war, but rather a senerony pity and friendli *, 


pectation that they wish to be our: ‘ii 
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ais ie We believe that a renewed life lies before 


every one who will adopt this attitude, and 


we see a wonderful revival of religion before 


the churches so far as they realize what they 
exist for and are ready to devote their efforts 
in the spirit of Christ to the worship of God 
through the service of man. 


King’s Chapel Notice. 


In response to a need felt last winter, two 
double rooms and a bath have been taken 
and furnished at 106 Chestnut Street for 
the benefit of young women coming to 
Boston to study. The use of the King’s 
Chapel House parlors at 102 Chestnut Street 
is to be accorded with the rooms, and good, 
reasonable meals may be obtained from the 
New England Kitchen, about three minutes’ 
walk from the house. The prices are $2.50 
per week for two in a room, or $5 for one. 
For further information or application, apply 
to Miss Katharine D. Williams, 15 Common 
Street, Dedham, Mass. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, | 


The following are the standing committees 
for the year 1915-16. Any one having occa- 
sion to consult them should address the 
chairmen. 

Finance Committee: Mr. Chester R. 
Allen, chairman; Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, 
Mr. Joseph C. Kiley, Miss Emily J. Cline, 
Mr. Berkeley B. Blake. 

Policy Committee: Rev. Henry G. Ives, 
chairman; Miss Caroline S. Burrage, 
Miss Emily I. Hargrave, Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Miss Emma 
R. Ross, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen. 

Publication Committee: Miss Anna B. 
Ward, chairman; Rev. H. H. Schumacher, 
Rev. A. H. Spence, Jr., Mr. James E. Dobbs, 
Miss Helen F. Schadu. 

Speaking Committee: Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot, chairman; Mr. James E. Lening- 
ton, Rev. Percy E. Lyndon, Miss Grace R. 
Torr, Mr. Henry G. Rogers. 

Extension Committee: Miss Marian D. 
Richards, chairman; Mr. Arthur E. Ryder, 
Mr. J. Harry Hooper, Miss Bessie Jones, Mr. 
Conrad T. Waldie. 

Nominating Committee: Mr. Fred G. 
May, Jr., chairman; Rev. Charles J. Staples, 
Rey. Dudley H. Ferrell, Miss Belle I. Smith, 
Miss Eva Rose. 


The Conference Party in Seattle. 


The members of the two Unitarian 
churches in Seattle, Wash., are looking for- 
ward with great interest to the coming of 
their fellow-Unitarians. THe special con- 
ference party reaches Seattle by boat from 
Victoria on the evening of August 20, 


P me rraing the next day, Saturday, in our 


_ city. The morning and late afternoon will 
e given to sightseeing. At twelve o’clock 
and Mrs. John Carroll Perkins invite 
1e members _of the party to a reception 
Srp, 1418 East 63d Street. Later 
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There will also be a joint meeting of the 
Women’s Alliances of the two churches. 

In the evening at eight o’clock there will 
be a mass meeting in the Boylston Avenue 
Church, Rev. Jesse D. O. Powers, minister. 

The delegates then go by a night train 
to Portland, Dr. Crothers remaining to 
conduct services in the Boylston Avenue 
Church on Sunday, August 22. 

The Unitarians of Seattle long to see their 
Eastern friends, and assure them of a warm 
welcome. Ji CHR. 

SEATTLE. 


The Hope of the Human Race. 


William Dean Howells, the foremost 
American critic now living, contributes to 
the June issue of the North American Review 
an article in which he marshals the reasons 
why the United States is at heart on the 
side of the Allies, though her official policy 
is, and must be for the present, one of strict 
neutrality. He sums up his reasons by 
declaring that they are wrapped up in Eng- 
land—not as the head of the British Empire, 
but as the hope of the human race. 

“Tet Germany,” he says, “rage her little 
hour with her millions of conscripts, her sub- 
marines shattering peaceful ships, and her 
aéroplanes dropping bombs, murdering 
women and children in their beds. The hour 
will be little indeed beside that spacious day 
which must come as surely as the dawn, 
when the English spirit of freedom shall hold 
her homicidal epilepsy in sanative control. 
We cannot, indeed, cast our lot with the 
Allies, but our will must be with them 
always, because they are in the right—if 
there is any such thing as right or wrong. 
It is wrong to build up a ruthless power by a 
system of world-wide espionage, to fortify 
a bad cause by every art of treachery and 
deceit, and then to use that power with 
arrogant disregard of all the international 
traditions and all the laws of religion and 
all the impulses of humanity. Germany is 
wrong and England is right, and that is why 
we must wish England well, whatever comes 
of our questions and protests.” 

This hope, so well expressed, however, 
must be centred in the Allies, and not in 
England alone. 


Chicago Letter. 


Memorial Chapel, Mr. Pulsford, minister, 
is the only one of our churches open during 
July. His topics for the month have been: 
July 4, ‘Authority in Religion’; July 11, 
“The New God”’; July 18, “‘Can We Believe 
in Prayer”; July 25, “The Art of Life,’”— 
all bearing directly on some of the con- 
clusions which seem to-day to result from 
freedom in matters of religion. The attend- 
ance has been good, though many of the 
parishioners are out of town. Their places 
are filled by students who are attending the 
summer classes of the University. Many 
of these come from the South and Southwest, 
where little or nothing is known of our line 
of thought. 

It is interesting to know that nearly one- 
fifth of the summer students at Chicago Uni- 
versity come from States south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line and west of Georgia. 

On the evening of July 9 the Frederick 
Douglass Centre held the first students’ 
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meeting of the year, in recognition of the 
presence of many colored students at the 
summer sessions of the Chicago University. 
These students come from South and West 
and East, most of them being teachers in 
Southern schools. At this particular meet- 
ing the number of white students present ex- 
ceeded the- colored. The former comprised 
the group from the Meadville Theological 
School in charge of Prof. Francis A. Christie. 
Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford gave a short in- 
formal talk on the essentials of education, 
the chief among which lies in an open mind, 
receptive to all good influences that make 
for character and true culture. Prof. Christie 
followed, explaining the newly created 
bond between the Chicago University and 
the Meadville Theological School. 

Prof. Christie also spoke the following 
Sunday at the regular afternoon service of the 
Centre, on ‘‘Methods and Purposes of 
the Higher Criticism.” 

While Chicago, that less than half a cen- 
tury ago was a desolate mass of ashes and 
ruins, does not attempt to compete with 
its elder sisters as an art centre, it is rapidly 
forging to the front in that line of endeavor. 
Our Art Institute, that answers to the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston and the Met- 
ropolitan in New York, is so centrally 
located on the Lake shore and a block or 
two from the shopping district that it is 
constantly visited by citizens and strangers 
who have an hour or two to spare, and on 
the three free days it is thronged with lovers 
of the beautiful who are not able to pay 
the small entrance fee. It is often as in- 
teresting to watch the crowd as to see the 
pictures. This city is the first, as I am 
told, to set aside as one item of its budget 
a sum for the purchase of works of art by 
local artists for municipal decoration. In 
1914 a commission was established with 
a fund of $2,500. The next year this was 
increased to $4,500, and next year it is 
hoped to more than double that amount. 
These are placed in the city buildings or 
parks and often loaned to the schools and 
moved about as desired. The Chicago 
Woman’s Club, the Arche Club, and others 
plan to buy one picture each year for their 
own club rooms, to be loaned as occasion re- 
quires. The Ferguson millions permit a 
large fund to be expended annually in some 
out-of-door statue or fountain or other 
object of beauty, and these are all cumulative. 

The first expenditure of this fund is the 
fountain representing the five Great Lakes, 
made by Lorado Taft, and established on the 
south of the Art Institute, in Grant Park. It 
is an object of interest in Chicago well 
worthy of a visit from tourists passing 
through the city. 

The design consists of five beautiful 
female figures, each representing one of the 
Lakes. The upper figure represents Lake 
Superior, who is pouring water from a large 
shell into a similar shell held on the shoulder 
of a smaller figure representing Huron. 
On each side stand Michigan and Erie, so 
arranged as to have water pouring from one 
shell to another in the order in which it 
does flow. The lowest figure, Ontario, re- 
ceives the water from the shell Erie. 

Other decorative and appropriate figures 
are placed about the final basin. At night 
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this beautiful group is illuminated by a 
searchlight from a neighboring building. 

_ ‘The next work will be a large group repre- 
senting life in all its phases by the same 
artist, to be placed in one of the parks. 

All this is very encouraging to the Chicago 
artists and spurs them on to do their best 
work. A recent collection of paintings and 
statuary by local artists was most creditable, 
and never to be forgotten. 

I am told that our Art Institute has an 
unusually large class of students, and that 
these are allowed to copy many of the best 
paintings, far more than are usually allowed 
in such collections. 

For several years Rev. Rowena Morse 
Mann has had a large class in the study of 
various schools of art, and this year the Art 
Institute has given her the use of one of the 
class-rooms after the regular classes are 
gone. ‘This, being so central, has had the 
effect of really doubling the class. After 
enlarging on some one department of art she 
adjourns the class to the galleries and there 
illustrates her subject by the really choice 
and valuable pictures and other works of 
art that are found there. This is a rare 
opportunity that many avail themselves of 
who do not belong to the society. The 
sale of tickets nets a very helpful sum for 
The Alliance treasury. 

Among the Western Conference ministers 
who will be present at the General Con- 
ference in San Francisco are Rev. Messrs. 
Simons, Dodson, Day, Vail, Smith, and 
Walter Greenman, the secretary. 

Rey. Ernest C. Smith has been this week 
at the Lithia Chautauqua, where he has been 
conducting a most interesting course in 
Nature Study for the past two years, this 
being the third season. These are largely 
conducted in the woods. He preached 
there last Sunday. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Insti- 
tute. 


The session of the Institute which closed 
on Saturday last was one of peculiar interest. 
There were many new faces among the 
delegates, indicating the wider and wider 
range of influence which the Institute is 
exerting. The weather, lovely as it was, 
did not weaken appreciably the attendance 
at the meetings. The wonderful three- 
bastioned fortress of ‘‘The Shoals’’ faced the 
attacking billows of the ocean and hurled 
them back, as Truth, rock-founded, might 
be said to hurl back the assaults of Error. 
Among the speakers—an excellent list, never 
better—were familiar names and faces, yet 
now and then some speaker needed “‘explana- 
tion” and identification. The topics. of the 
week were of considerable range; some of the 
worn old themes (yet extremely important) 
were in evidence, and were vivified by new 
treatment. Several of the speakers presented 
novel views of Sunday-school work, which 
will doubtless be put to the test during the 
coming year by those who listened so eagerly 
to them. Altogether the meetings were of 
high quality, and must bear good fruit dur- 
ing the coming winter months, in young 
hearts, when the fruits of the fields will be 
withheld. Js: 
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Announcements. 


At Lincoln Unitarian Church, August Q 
at 3.30 P.M., Rev. James De Normandie 
will preach. 


At the service in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Sunday morning, August 1, at 10.30, the 
preacher will be Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
associate minister of King’s Chapel. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Mass., Rev. Charles E. Park 
of First Church, Boston, will preach Sun- 
day, August 1, at eleven o'clock. Com- 
munion after service. 


These services will held on Sunday, August 
1: First Parish, Milton, Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins; Arlington Street Church, Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish; Meeting-house Hill, 11, 
Rev. George Kent; Church of the Messiah, 
New York, Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D. 


At the Unitarian Church, Rockland, Mass., 
services will be continued through August 
every Sunday evening at seven o’clock. Rev. 
Granville Pierce of Kingston, Mass., will 
preach August 1, and Rev. Louis A. Walker 
of Middleboro, Mass., will preach August 8. 
Rev. Arthur H. Sargent, minister of the 
church, will preach the remaining Sundays 
of the month. 


A union ministers’ meeting wil be held 
in Chipman Hall, Tremont Temple Building, 
on Monday, August 2, at eleven o'clock. 
Rev. E. E. Shumaker of Boston, Rev. 
George Stanley Fiske of East Boston, Rev. 
A. H. Sargent of Rockland, and Rev. W. 
J. Rutledge of South Boston have been re- 
quested to reopen briefly the discussion at 
King’s Chapel, July 12, ‘Righteousness 
and Peace.” The public are welcome. 
Ministers of all names are fraternally invited. 


Churches. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. A. W. Littlefield: This ancient parish 
is rejoicing in the accession of new members 
and attendants at the Sunday services, as 
the town is growing rapidly. The seven 
churches of the town (one of them being 
Roman Catholic, and one a Christian 
Science Society with meetings in a halJ) 
work harmoniously in aid of the district 
nurse, the Glover Hospital (given by a 
Unitarian), and temperance and Red Cross 
work. ‘The Union Temperance Band is com- 
posed of the Sunday-schools of the four 
older churches, and meets quarterly in turn; 
that is, once a year in each church, on Sun- 
day evenings, with recitations by children 
and an address and singing. It dates back 
to 1866 and was the successor of the Band 
of Hope organized in this parish in 1857. 
The union mass meeting for men is held 
once a month on Sunday afternoons in the 
winter season, five churches taking turns. 
The organist, choir, speaker, and large con- 
gregation, all being men, must be quite in- 
spiring to the ministers. This church has 
had a prosperous year, beginning with the 
annual parish meeting, held on the night 
of the monthly church supper (provided 
and served by the Ladies’ Aid), when new 
names were added to the list of members, 
and an increase of the minister’s salary was 
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voted. The annual Ladies’ Aid Fair had 
been held in December, and been very suc- 
cessful, as a country store of ‘‘ye olden 
time,”’ in which the men of the parish were 
active workers. Vesper services were held 
from October to May. Once a month was 
a fine musical treat, both vocal and instru- 
mental, with varied outside talent; and illus- 
trated lectures by the minister also came 
once a month. Children’s Day was in June, 
when the babies were christened, and Bibles 
were presented to twelve children who 
had been previously baptized in this church 
and who had reached the age of seven years. 
On this Sunday (instead of the usual Sun- 
day-school concert at the vesper hour) the 
children had exercises which took the place 
of the sermon. On June 27 the eighty- 
ninth anniversary of the Sunday-school was 
held, and twelve children, after their gradua- 
tion exercises, received certificates of pro- 
motion from the primary division to the 
main school. Others were promoted from 
the cradle roll (which is a large one) to the 
beginners’ class. Older boys and girls of 
the Sunday-school read papers which they 
had_ written upon the subjects of study 
during the past year. All of the organiza- 
tions connected with the church are doing 
good work. The Alliance has united with 
the Ladies’ Aid, formed in 1852, and the 
one society now does the work of both. The 
May Festival was their Jast entertainment, 
and they hold picnic meetings at different 
homes during vacation, at which they do 
social service work. The King’s Daugh- 
ters Circle of ’86, having received a be- 
quest (by the will of one of the church 
members) of $1,000 has now become in- 
corporated. It works impartially for the 
good of the whole town, wherever there is 
need, but does not stop there. The Floating 
Hospital, Pondville Home, Country Week, 
and war relief all receive regular aid, also 
the missionary contribution of the church to 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
Harris Union is entering upon its second 
year with good prospects. The Church 
Council published the Parish Records fort- 
nightly, and inaugurated the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass, which was a Sunday after- 
noon call upon all families connected or in- 
terested in this parish, by the men, who 
started from the chapel by twos, and re- 
turned with their reports in the evening. 
The Council made a map of the town, 
divided into districts, with a captain for 
each district, and assistants, to make visits 
and report illness or new-comers to the 
minister. It aims to be the Central Union, 
where all may learn each month what the 
different departments are doing or planning, 
so that the men’s club, and all the others, 
may arrange meetings which will best con- 
serve the interests of all and add to their 
efficiency. The church is closed now until 
the first Sunday in September. Two mem- 
bers will go with the Unitarian Pilgrimage 
to San Francisco on August 10. 


Attorney-General Cegery is working out 
a system by which the four thousand federal ; 
prisoners in the country can be put to work 
making goods for the government. They 
will be used to make supplies f 
and navy and also to the raising of t 
own food ae Mr. SREY also | la 
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little breeze causes furious waves. 


their lost self-respect will be recovered. 
He plans to develop the system in such a 
way as to avoid competition with free 
labor. The movement is worthy and Mr. 
Gregory is to be congratulated on the plan, 
_and we wish him success. 


An Appeal.* 


Resolved, That, in view of the wide- 
spread religious interest and the general 
seriousness of mind occasioned by circum- 
- stances connected with the world-wide war, 
‘this Committee hereby recommends that 


‘the churches recognize the prevailing con- 


ditions as affording unusually favorable op- 
portunities for urging the claims of God’s 
‘kingdom and for successful effort to enlist 
large numbers of men under the leadership 
of Jesus Christ. 

To this end we appeal to the churches of 
every denomination, each in its own way, 
or in union effort, to engage with renewed 
zeal in the most energetic campaign possible 
to achieve these results. Let prayer be 
made unceasingly and personal work inces- 
santly continued by every follower of Jesus 
_ Christ! 

Nem McPuerson, Chairman, 

Congregationalist.., 

CarEY W. CHAMBERLIN, Baptist. 
CuarRLEs E. Jackson, Episcopal. 
James W. CampBELL, Methodist. 
Wiiiiam W. I1iFFe, Presbyterian. 
SamuEL M. Croruers, Unitarian. 
Grorck E. Leicuton, Universalist. 


Some Hindu Sacred Places. 


BY SARAT CHANDRA CHAKRAVARTI. 


In the middle of last August I started 
from my home at a petty village in the 
district of Dacca, Bengal. As it was a 
rainy season, I had to trudge my way 
amid rain and mud up to the shores of 
the river Padma. On the other side of the 
river stands Goalunda, the great railway 
terminus of the E. B. S. Railway. Here is 
the confluence of three large rivers. The 
waters of the Brahmaputra under the name 
of the Jamuna meet the Padma at this 
point. Here the bed of the river is so wide 
that the coast-line is scarcely visible, and a 
Al- 
though the river is often boisterous during 
rainy seasons, hundreds of canoes are seen 
to drag nets by twos, enclosing many 
hundred yards of water level to catch 
Elish fish—a most luscious sort of fish, 
found nowhere else. It supplies the market 
of Calcutta and all surrounding markets 
__ throughout the year, and yet the consump- 
_ tion is far from exhausted. 


- Tcrossed the river in the evening and 
_ took train at about 8 P.., and found myself 


_ at Naihati the next morning. I then left 
the main line which runs to Calcutta, but 
over the bridge on the Ganges—a 
c and splendid work of modern 
‘ing. As our train steamed across 
I saw numerous boats many feet 
ng down the Ganges. 
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_ I arrived at Gaya Station, one of the most 
sacred places, at about 8 p.m. The Sacred 
Gaya is about three miles from the station. 
Gaya is divided into three parts—Shaheb- 
gunj, Sacred Gaya, Buddhistic Gaya. On 
arrival I found that pandas (ministers of 
pilgrims) had been unscrupulously striving 
to win over each other’s clients. I myself 
fell in their meshes, and hours had elapsed 
ere I could with great difficulty get out. 
The pandas are well-to-do and aristocratic 
citizens of Gaya. They have made palatial 
buildings on the banks of the Falgoo River, 
whereon stands the city. This is an under- 
ground stream, but in rainy seasons the 
waters pass high up in strong currents. 

Shahebgunj consists of English quarters; 
Sacred Gaya contains a footprint in a circular 
cavity on rock about one foot deep; Budd- 
histic Gaya is six miles from Sacred Gaya, 
and is known as a place where Gautama 
attained his Buddhistic Nirvan. 

Peoples from all parts of India, and from 
Buddhistic countries beyond India, resort 
to Gaya chiefly for the benefit of their 
deceased ancestors. The spire, over the 
temple wherein is the footprint, is superbly 
high,—it seems to be over two hundred feet in 
height,—made of black stones brought from a 
neighboring hill. Within this temple obla- 
tions are being daily poured in over the 
sacred footprint in memory of the offerer’s 
deceased ancestors and friends. Many think 
they have tangible proof of spirits who actu- 
ally spur on their near relations to perform 
such acts—a matter which will be hardly 
believed by Westerners. 

From Hindu Gaya, after performing usual 
rites, I went to Buddhistic. Here the 
temple contains a noble, majestic image of 
Buddha, and its spire is as high as that over 
the temple in Hindu, or Sacred, Gaya. It 
is said, the temple was built by King Asok, 
who began to reign in India B.c. 270. He 
was one of the wisest and ablest kings in the 
world. His vast empire extended from 
Peshwar to Bay of Bengal. His edicts, 
carved on stone pillars and found in different 
parts of India, consist of directions tending 
to the welfare of souls here and hereafter. 
What Constantine was to Christianity, Asok 
was to Buddhism. The English government 
has made excavations round this temple, and 
various images of Buddha in broken state 
have been found; and a cemetery of Budd- 
histic mohauts (or pontiffs) has also been 
found. 

Behind the temple stands a pipur-tree 
(banian) on the very site of an old tree which 
is said to have been cut down by the English 
government. I paced round this tree, made 
recitations under the dictates of the mohaut, 
touched its trunk and bowed before it. As 
I saw the tree my heart thrilled with awe 
and veneration. Isawa bell presented by the 
Burmese people, and also a large marble 
image of Buddha presented by the same 
people, kept along with the relics of excava- 
tions in a separate house. Then I departed 
out of Gaya and took a last view of the city. 

In the latter part of March last I landed 
at Gauhati, a beautiful city on the banks of 
the Brahmaputra. Some nice bungalows 
are being built on the slopes of hills on both 
sides of the river. 

In the very heart of the Brahmaputra there 
lies a picturesque hillock called Umananda 
Pahar, so called after the name of the Hindu 
deity there. It is equally distant from 
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both banks of the river. 
are two temples; 
placed underneath the ground about twenty 


On its top there 
in one I found the image 


feet deep. It is so dark that nothing can 
be seen except with the help of two candles. 
I found two ascetics—are not all ascetics 
sham in view of Western light?—in front of 
the temple. On inquiry I found that they 
were living in a cave on the slope of the same 
hill. In days of yore, Jewish prophets, 
Hindu and Buddhist monks, lived in caves. 
I went to see the cave, which is under a 
large block of rock projecting toward the 
Brahmaputra. It is about thirty feet by 
ten. No ascetics dwell here permanently, 
but they come and go after a stay of some 
months. They put their reliance for their 
food and raiment entirely on Providence, 
thus fulfilling the precept of Jesus, ‘‘Take 
no thought for the morrow.” ‘They also 
told me that they would not sleep day or 
night, as regular sleep is an incentive to 
sensual propensities. They live upon fruits 
which come by chance. But yet they look 
hale and hearty, free from all turmoils of the 
world. From a minute observation among 
the ascetic lives I find that the simplest diet 
taken only once a day conduces to immunity 
from all diseases, and to longevity. To this, 
of course, purity of body and mind must per- 
force be added. 

Previous to this visit I went to see 
Kamakha Pahar in the same town, on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra. I think it is 
four hundred feet above the level of the 
river. All Hindu temples, including that of 
Kamakha, are of the same design. The 
inside is dark, and nothing can be seen with- 
out light. On inspection, I find that a 
large block of stone measuring about ten 
feet in length is lying within, and a very 
minute streamlet is gushing out its water 
underneath this block. This phenomenon, 
at this height of the hill, has been the sub- 
ject of veneration from age to age, maybe 
before the birth of Christ. 


GotacHaT, Assam, InpIA. 


The Ailing Habit. 


The eminent Dr. Jacobi estimates that 
the American people spend annually $200,- 
000,000 on patent medicines and quack 
remedies. 

The great success of these nostrums is 
largely due to the tremendous suggestive 
power in cunningly devised advertisements, 
in describing symptoms of the diseases which 
people imagine they have. The patent 
medicine vender knows that if he can by 
the suggestiveness of his advertisements, his 
testimonials, his circulars, establish sufficient 
faith in his remedies, his fortune is assured. 

There are thousands of people who make a 
business of reading every medical advertise- 
ment they see. They always seem to be 
hunting for a set of symptoms which will fit 
their trouble, and they never fail to find 
them. 

Just think of two hundred million dollars 
being spent annually by the American people 
for patent medicine! Think of the work that 
nature is forced to do in order to counteract 
the vicious effects of these drugs! Who can 
ever estimate the tragedies, the miseries, the 
ill-health, the invalidism, the suicides even, 
that might doubtless be traced to the patent 
medicine habit?—August Nautilus. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “I 
know her very well indeed. Our houses in 
the country are contagious.” 


She: ‘‘Would you leave your home for 
me?” He: “‘I’d leave a baseball cae in 
the ninth inning with the score a tie.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


A celebrated vocalist was in a motor-car 
accident one day. A paper, after recording 
the accident, said, ‘‘We are happy to state 
that he was able to appear the following 
evening in three pieces.” 


“What made you distrust that Italian 
refugee? I thought he told a straight 
story.” “It sounded so, but when I ques- 
tioned him as to his home and occupation he 
said he was a street-cleaner in Venice.’’— 
Baltimore American. 


“‘Brudders and sistahs,’’ said the old 
colored preacher, ‘‘I’se gwine to preach a 
pawahful sermon dis maunin’. I’se gwine 
to define de undefinable, I’se gwine to 
explain de unexplainable, an’ I’se gwine to 
unscrew de unscrutable.” 


Cholly (to shopman): ‘‘I say—aw—could 
you take that yellow tie with the pink spots 
out of the window?”’ Hosier: ‘‘Yes, sir. 
Pleased to take anything out of the win- 
dow, sir.’”’ Cholly: ‘Thanks, awf’ly. The 
beastly thing bothers me every time I pass. 
Good-mawning.”’ 


A clever old lady, who went into society 
in the days when conversation was more 
important than cooking, asked a niece on 
her return from a recent function if it had 
been enjoyable. ‘‘Very,’’ replied the niece. 
“The menu was great!” ‘My dear,’ said 
the old lady, severely, “it isn’t the menu 
that makes a good dinner: it is the menu sit 
next to.” 


Two men were introduced to each other. 
One, failing to catch the other’s name, asked 
him to repeat it. ‘‘ My name is rather hard,”’ 
said No. 2. ‘‘Well,’’ said No. 1, “I don’t 
believe it is any harder than mine.” ‘“I’d 
be willing to bet $10 it is,’’ No. ‘2 replied. 
To this No. 1 assented without hesitation, 
and the bet was made. Then No. 2 said, 
“My name is Stone, F. W. Stone.” ‘I’m 
sorry, but you lose,” said the other. “My 
name is Harder, T. B. Harder.’’ 


A political candidate for an agricultural 
district, after making a speech, announced 
that he would be glad to answer any 
questions that might be put to him. A voice 
came from the audience. ‘‘You seem to 
know a lot, sir, about a farmer’s difficulties. 
May I ask a question about a momentous 
one?” ‘‘Certainly,’’ replied the candidate, 
nervously. ‘“‘How can you tell a bad egg?” 
went on the merciless voice. The candidate 
waited until the laughter died away. Then 
he replied, “If I had anything to tell a 
bad egg, I think I should break it gently.” 


The author of ‘Fifty Years in Fleet 
Street’’ tells several stories at the expense 
of honorable M.P.’s. Shortly after the 
Burmese war a young civilian happened to 
mention Burma. “Ah, yes, Burma,” said 
an M.P. ‘I had a nephew who was in 
Burma, only he used to call it Bermuda.” 
On another occasion, in the month of March, 
some one said to Mr. Livesey, “This is a 
cruel east wind.” ‘Yes,’ was the witty 
reply, ‘‘I expect it will be easter before it 
is over.’’ This was quoted to a respected 
member of Parliament, who observed gravely: 
“T faney he’s right. I have known it last 
till Easter and longer yet.” 


105 South Dearborn Street, Shicpe: Iil.; 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Christian Register 
Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 


Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
and 376 Sutter 


The American Unitarian Association. 
Founded in 1825. 


The chief —? organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. 
and maintains churches, hol 
See meee, publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works 


G. W 


It > tea missionaries, establishes 
conventions, aids in building 


ae correspondence to the Secrelary, Rev. Lewis 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 


iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 


of the American Unitarian Association. 


President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
——— churches for missionary and denominational 
wo 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 


Clapp Noyes,c St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the erganization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
ane Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr 

‘Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely es gen and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the 7: es gr no Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, M 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of 
he ig: William Howard Taft, LL. D., New Haven, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
ree Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, ca Hon. Charles 

A.M lock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill; We baud Montreal, Can. 

Conveat Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 
Commitee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 

Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, r909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate "churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 

oe ril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 

D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hi Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and yeasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
rape Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the ap’ a of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present 

President, Rev. Alen, H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


onorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 

Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblip. 

Address correspondence. and send contributions to the 


Secretary- Tesaawes, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas-» 


sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 

Keeps your garbage out of sight 

~ ae pare rp away from the cat, 
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ens ‘ype foot! Hands never 
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Underground Garbage 
“ass and Refuse Receivers 
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A tabitems 2h Receiver for — swee ba ry and A 
waste in house or 
Our Underground Poth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookus up. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsofye 


Towne of Boston 


BY oe 
JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 


H. ELLIS CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY : 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 


LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Inciuding special 
Parish Assistants, 
of Church Seuenee and Club 


fellowship yielding Rae ‘ 
Social Service Institutes 


t to stud its 
Quarter open to special 


Sunday-school Directors, THesdvorkers 


~~ 


